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RED HOT TEX-MEX DANCE MUSIC 


The first U.K. released album 
of the King of the Tex-Mex 
accordeon players. 12 tracks 
recorded in San Antonio 
with the classic conjunto 
line-up of accordeon plus 
12-string quitar, bass and drums. 
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by Stuart Cosg rove 


‘The next day the spaceships land - 
ed. Art Blakey records were what 
they were looking for. We gave 
them Buttercorn Lady and they 
threw it back at us, They wanted 
to know what happened to the 
Jazz Messengers . . . The space 
men could dig everything.’ (Amiri 
Baraka, Answers in Progress, 1967) 


In March 1967 in Newark, New 
Jersey, the spaceships landed. 
Their arrival was not an imaginary 
occurrence, this was no mirage 
conjured up by the paranoia of 
cold-war ideology, the Martians 
had landed. Amiri Baraka’s short 
story, Answers in Progress, set 
amidst the devastated landscape 
of Newark's ghettoes, celebrated 
the arrival of blue space dudes 
with soft liquid voices, They had 
come from another planet in 
search of soul music, the only 
sound that could satisfy their 
alien lust for survival. 


‘Smokey Robinson was on now. 
But straight up fast and winging. 
No more unrequited love. Damn 
Smokey got his thing together too. 
No more tracks or mirages. Just 
the beauty of the whole. | hope 
they play Sun-Ra for them blue 
cats, so they can dig where we at.’ 


Whistles blew in Newark the day 
the spaceships landed. Having 
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P. Funk weirdo George Clinton’s “Loopzilla” and ‘Atomic 
Dog” have not only pushed him back into the public eye with 
American smash hits. They have also reinvested him with the 
power of musical influence. Once more, people are singing 
‘don’t touch that stereo’ as the freak-a-zoids recapture the 
arkades. Video war games are upon us again, Stuart Cosgrove 
sees beyond the silly and discovers an extraterrestrial funk to 


subvert the Jedi mythology. 


exhausted their own planet the 
blue cats had come to earth in 
search of the only music that 
could revivify the chemistry of 
their strange bodies. A whole 
galaxy lay before them: the 
universe of extraterrestrial funk. 

Over seven years later, in 1975, 
when it seemed that order had 
been restored and the orthodox 
earthlings had regained control, 
there was another sighting. It was 
the year the Mothership arrived 
and the yearthat The Undisputed 
Truth announced the sighting of 
U.F.O0.5, 


‘Unidentified objects in the sky, 
the question is, on other planets 
is there life? ts it fiction or is it 
fact? Where do they come from 
and will they be coming back?’ 


At last, after unmistakable tremors 
on the earth’s surface, extra- 
terrestrial funk had arrived. The 
vocoders, the synthesized atmos- 
phere, the laser beat of funk had 
landed. A new form of music, 
born in the heat of another 
hemisphere somewhere between 
fact and fiction, had invaded the 


stale planets of soft soul. Space is 
the place. 

Extraterrestrial Funk projects 
imaginary visions of a future 
society, from the vantage point of 
the present state of planet earth. 
It takes us beyond the common- 
place, breaks with the Geneva 
Conventions of the mind and pro- 
pels music into a utopian universe. 
Western capitalism may have the 
technology, and its advocates may 
have control over the weaponry, 
but they have not yet found fool- 
proof ways of controlling fantasy. 
They may be the Emperors of 
Production but they do not have 
absolute power over the empire of 
the senses, Extraterrestrial funk is 
musical retaliation; it arrived on 
earth with the power of the imagin- 
ary from the empire of the senses, 
It is soul music's version of science 
fiction: an empire striking back. 


RETALIATION AND THE 
RAY GUN SYNDROME 


Hollywood cinema and comic 
strip science fiction have furnished 
us with persuasive images of a 


future universe colonized by the 
ideologies of the present. From 
Captain America to Han Solo, 
popular fictions have been inbued 
with the values of patriotism and 
individual endeavour. The Dan 
Dare lifestyles of science fiction 
super-heroes have persistently 
reinforced the appeal of the status 
quo and Hollywood’s voyage 
from ray guns to Reagan has 
extended the power of white 
America to other planets. 

What popular culture of the 
last decade has re-emphasised is 
the outbreak of star wars, a 
narrative struggle that says more 
about the real world than the 
universe of the imagination. 
Extraterrestrial funk is therefore 
black America’s reply to Holly- 
wood. From the laboratories of 
soul have come subversive images 
of a future colonized by black 
eccentrics, a universe populated 
by the adramatis personce of 
space-age soul: Masterfleet, The 
Soul Sonic Force, Captain Sky, P. 
Nut Johnson and, of course, the 
starcrew of the Mothership Con- 
nection. 


‘Good evening. Do not attempt to 
adjust your radio. There is nothing 
wrong. We have taken control to 
bring you this special show. We 
will return it to you as soon as 
you are groovy. Welcome to 
station W.E.F.U.N.K., better 
known as WeFunk or deeper still 
the Mothership Connection, home 
of the extraterrestrial brothers, 
dealers of funky music: P. Funk, 
Uncut Funk, the bomb ... Coming 
to you directly from the mother- 
ship, top of the chocolate milky 
way, 500,000 kilowatts of P. 
Funk power. So kickback. Dig, 
While we do it to you in your 
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eardrums. Oh me, I’m known as 
lollipop man, alias the longhaired 
sucker, my motto is: “Make my 
funk a P. Funk, | want my funk 


uncut . 


For every story told about Buck 
Rogers policing the galaxy in the 
21st century, George Clinton has 
retaliated with stories of Detroit’s 
merry pranksters, spaced-out on 
heavy music, converting entire 
Stratospheres to the message of 
the Mothership. 


BLINDED BY THE FLASH 
LIGHTS OF FUNK 


Parliafunkadelicment, the bizarre 
name that GeorgeClinton has given 
to his two major groups, 
Parliament and Funkadelic, is a 
retaliatory project. The two 
groups, and their various off- 
shoots, such as The Horny Horns 
and Bootsy's Rubber Band, have 
resisted the music industry’s 
system of contractual obligation 
by emerging and _ re-emerging 
under a variety of names. At any 
one time Parliafunkadelicment 
can have several different con- 
tracts with competing majors. 
Capitol, Warner Brothers, Atlantic 
and Casablanca have all been 
blinded by the flashlights of 
Funkadelic. The name itself is a 
retaliation, a refusal to remain 
inside the categories that allegedly 
separate black and white musical 
forms. The term Funkadelic is a 
conjunction of funk and 
psychedelic, a coming together of 
two musical traditions, an attempt 
to reconcile the dance-or-die 
Principles of funk with the 
expanded consciousness of 
psychedelia ... the next day the 
spaceships landed and the mind 
digs dancing. Space is the place, 
or, as Funkadelic would have it, 
- ‘Free your mind and your ass will 
follow.’ 


George Clinton, Bootsy 
Collins, Maceo Parker, Fred 
Wesley and Bernie Worrell have 
been at the forefront of Black 
music for almost 20 years. 
Parliament emerged out of the 
’60s stardust of the Detroit-based 
Parliaments who recorded for 
Revilot records; most inhabitants 
of the Mothership were previously 
in the ).B.s or toured with the 
James Brown Revue, and their 
music has influenced a generation 
of followers including Rick James, 
Captain Sky, Prince Charles 
Alexander, Xavier, Sweet Pea 
Atkinson and even Was (Not Was). 
Parliafunkadelicment are the 
backbone of extraterrestrial funk, 
more than any other group they 
have used the apparatus of 
electronic futurism. The vocoder, 
the synthesizer, the wah-wah 
pedal and tape loop repetitions 
have given their musica distinctive 
quality. From Funkadelic’s 
“Standing on the Verge of 
Getting it on” (1972) to Bootsy 
Collins’ ‘Body Slam” (1982), the 
music has taken funk dancers 
beyond the pleasure principle to 
the outer limits. Space is the place. 


DARTH VADER AND 
THE E.T. BOOGIE 


Extraterrestrial funk has always 
travelled in parallel orbit to the 
latest images and idioms of 
popular culture. The recent wave 
of E.T. iconography has _ pre- 
dictably found its way into music. 
The Extra T’s “E.T. Boogie” and 
Johnny Chingas’ "Phone Home” 
are clearly records that owe their 
existence to Speilberg’s movie. 
Electrofunk records such as The 
Jonzun Crew’s "Pack Jam” and 
“Space is the Place”, and George 
Clinton’s “Computer Games” 


derive their origins from the cult 
interest in space invaders and Pac- 
man video games. But what has to 
be separated out are those records 
that simply appropriate futurist 
imagery for commercial reasons — 
The Real Thing’s ‘Can You Feel 
the Force”, Sarah Brightman’s “I 
Lost My Heart to a Starship 
Trooper” and Apollo's ‘Astro 
Disco” — and those which have a 
more subversive intention. It was 
not by accident that Masterfleet 
(a sadly ignored and now defunct 
West coast band) invited Star 
Trek’s black woman astronaut, 
Michelle Nicholls, to appear as a 
guest on their High on the Seas 
album. Nicholls is, of course, one 
of the few blacks who has been 
permitted by popular fiction ‘to 
baldly go’ to forbidden planets. 
Funkadelic’s major British hit 
record “One Nation Under a 
Groove" {from the album of the 
same name) is probably the most 
partisan retaliation against Holly- 
wood’s science-fiction fantasies. 
Its comic-strip narrative technique 
is a direct parody of the George 
Lucas mega-movie Star Wars: 


‘Once upon a time . . . in a far 
away parallel universe, existed an 
intergalactic humbug between the 
forces of GOOD and EVILE. And 
on planet Splurge, FUNK became 
the force to alter COSMOS beyond 
the limits of time and dimension. 
Jasper Spatic was finished with 
his new weapon, and the outcome 
of the negafunkatic FUNK WARS 
would hinge on its power. His 
throb gun would be used against 
the evilous BARFT VADA, the 


ruthless fuzzident of the enslaving 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
DOODOOS.’ 


{t would be easy to dismiss 
Funkadelic’s pseudo-fantasies as 
simply camp parodies of already 
established science fiction. But 
there is something subversive at 
work in their music. On the back 
cover of One Nation Under a 
Groove, a collage of different 
media images crystallizes the 
potential subversiveness of extra- 
terrestrial funk. Cut-ups of various 
musical instruments are juxtapos- 
ed alongside a photograph of the 
boxer Leon Spinks holding his 
hands aloft in victory; next to 
him a comic-strip image of 
Batman swings an_ ineffectual 
punch as Robin tooks tough in 
the background. The music 
renders competing images of the 
super-hero, in which the black is 
more tangible, more potent, and 
in the case of George Clinton, 
decidedly more anarchic. Beneath 
these images Rasputin raps in a 
style of a comic strip balloon — 
"Dese Funkadelic ist very good for 
Amerika’. To the right of this 
another cartoon shows a Warner 
Brothers’ executive going hay wire 
over Funkadelic’s new album, 
‘Are these hoodlums crazy? 
Geezus | fought at lowa Jima..." 
The front cover is, of course, a 
parody of lowa Jima; an android, 
an astronaut, a futurist guitar 
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player and a black spacewoman 
plant an R & B flag on the moon. 
Anyone who thinks the politics of 
black music stops at Gil Scott- 
Heron has not seen George Clinton 
on stage. Dressed in a stars and 
stripes nappy, wearing a blond 
wig and chanting ‘America eats its 
young’, he is quite simply a threat. 
When George Clinton plays, 
patriotism is in peril. 


NOTES ON 
INTERGALACTIC CAMP 


",.. the essence of Camp is its 
love of the unnatural: of artifice 
and exaggeration.’ 


In her critical essay, Notes on 
Camp, the American author Susan 
Sontag, whilst never directly 
addressing the subject of extra- 
terrestrial funk, has much to say 
about the appeal of camp culture. 
The visual style and_ sartorial 
extravagance of extraterrestrial 
funk, its spirit of overkill and 
exaggeration, and its sense of con- 
scious artifice, all betray the hall- 
marks of intergalactic camp. The 
silver space suits worn by Labelle 
during their ‘Cosmic Dancer’ 
period; the bizarre star-shaped 
specs worn by Bootsy Collins; 
Captain Sky’s outrageous moon 
boots, and the silver foil loincloths 
protecting the bodies of Master- 
fleet on the cover of High on the 
Seas are all images of space age 
histrionics. In visual style alone it 
is possible to draw direct parallels 
between funk’s eteri artifice and 
the excessiveness of glam rock. 
Captain Sky’s conscious tackiness 
and his musical voyages into a 
cardboard cut-out universe have 
close similarities to Gary Glitter’s 
on-stage persona. Prince, a recent 
entrant to the tradition of extra- 
terrestrial funk, with his futuristic 
party sound 7999, provokes 
associations with Bowie's Ziggy 
Stardust period: ‘Am I Black or 
White, Am | Straight or Gay: 
Controversy?’ If, as Susan Sontag 
claims, camp sensibility has a 
seml-permanent relationship to 
the artificial and the androgynous, 
then Prince’s Controversy is a 
high point of camp funk. The 
wigs, silver boots, lurex astro wear 
and androgynous images that 
populate the fictional universe of 
extraterrestrial funk confirm the 
appeal of intergalactic camp and 
its attack on the serious lifestyles 
of the real world. Fantasy in tin 
foil? 


CARDBOARD STARSHIPS 
AND CARTOON MINDS 


‘The whole point of camp is to 
dethrone the serious. Camp is 
playful and anti-serious. More 
precisely, Camp involves a new, 
more complex relationship to the 
‘serious’, One can be _ serious 
about the frivolous, and frivolous 
about the serious.’ (Susan Sontag, 
Notes on Camp) 
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The art of dethroning the serious 
is of primary importance to any 
understanding of extraterrestrial 
funk. To enjoy the music of 
George Clinton and his 
collaborators, particularly the left 
field action of Walter ‘Junie’ 
Morrison, the listener and dancer 
has to enter the realms of the 
frivolous and the implausible. A 
Parliament album has as much in 
common with a Tex Avery 
cartoon as it has with the more 
mainstream music of contem- 
porary Black America. Bootsy 
Collins revealingly cites his two 
main influences as being James 
Brown, who he once backed as a 
bass guitarist, and Casper the 
Friendly Ghost, whose _ strip 
cartoon adventures he read avidly 
as a child. Among the recurrent 
phrases that Bootzilla weaves into 
the tracks of his Player of the 
Year are references and catch- 
phrases from cartoons, It is comic 
strip music and Flintstone Funk: 
‘Yabadabadoo Dibble, Bootzilla’s 
here. The wortd’s only rhinestone, 
rockstar doll baby! I wanna be 
your toy. Wind me up.’ 


CARTOON MINDS 


In a period in which much has 
been made and said about David 
Bowie’s use of cut-up form, 
consciously derived from Tristan 
Tzara and William Burroughs, 
musical criticism has virtually 
ignored Clinton and Collins. When 
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Booizilla announces ‘I’ve got a 
cartoon mind’, it is not simply an 
ephemeral remark but a partial 
explanation of a musical approach, 
Parliament's music is a break with 
logic; an excursion into the 
surreal world of animation and an 
attempt to liberate lyrical 
creativity, not by cut- up 
techniques, but by allowing the 
mind to enter the domain of 
cartoons. What Jack Kerouac 
called ‘jazz sketching’ is given a 
comic dimension in Parliament’s 
work. On the basis of this 
animated imagination, Clinton 
and Collins have constructed a 
theatre of the ridiculous in which 
cartoon characters appear and re- 
appear when the fiction demands. 
Sir Nose D’Voidofunk, Mario T. 
Maggot and the Atomic Dog are 
vegular characters in the 
melodrama of the Mothership, the 
longest running science fiction in 
years. When Parliament are in 
session, the studio becomes a 
fantasy island of references, 
where monsters meet their 


masters and mothers get on down. 
Hollyweird. 


MORE BOUNCE 
TO THE OUNCE 


Extraterrestrial funk concerns 
itself with the comic and the 
imaginary; it is not apocalyptic, 
nor does it trade in visions of 
some futuristic dread; its fantasies 
always have a party spirit. Firstly, 
there is a delight in the bizarre, a 
love of creating outrageous song 
titles. Funkadelic’s “Enema 
Squad (The DooDoo Chasers)”, 
Bootzilla's ‘Roto-Rooter (Trouble 
shooter)”, Captain Sky’s ‘‘Ker- 
Unch” and Junie Morrison's 
“Granny's Funky Rolls Royce’ 
are just some examples. Secondly, 
extraterrestrial funk tries to make 
orthodox language seem strange 
by constructing neologisms and 
unfamiliar linguistic terms. Only a 
maggot brain would not show 
grooveallegiance to the sounds of 
the psychoticbumpschool! 

But like most other mani- 
festations of camp culture, extra- 
terrestrial funk and its excessive 
style can stray into hyperbole and 
overkill, Funkadelic’s musical out- 
put is prodigious. Over-recording 
and unimaginably long five sets 
are the group’s major fault and 


when they imported the Mother- 
ship to Britain for a string of live 
concerts, it was too big to fit on 
the stage of most provincial 
theatres. Overkill and repetition 
are often the negative sides of 
creative excess. It would be im- 
possible to count the number of 
tracks over the last 15 years that 


have incorporated repeated 
Funkadelic phraseology . . . 
“Funkin’ for Fun” ... “More 


Bounce to the Ounce”’. . . “Stand- 
ing on the Verge of Getting it 
On”... “Don’t touch that Radio” 
. .. “Feet Don't fail me Now”... 
But the enduring strength of 
extraterrestrial funk, despite what 
its detractors may say, is that it 
sets out to build party music that 
carries with it meanings and mani- 
festos, More than any other song 
writer, the badly ignored Jerry 
‘SwampDogg’ Williams, — has 
exerted untold influence on 
Funkadelic. It was SwampDogg 
who coined the term ‘The mind 
digs dancing: think it ain’t illegal 
yet.’ 


INTO A GALAXY 
OF DANCE 


In summarizing the appeal of 


camp, Susan Sontag has formulat- 
ed the ultimate camp statement — 
‘it’s good because it’s awful’. As if 
completely convinced by the 
truth of this contradiction, George 
Clinton’s first solo album Com- 
puter Games, included the ulti- 
mate celebration of intergalactic 
camp. Using reworked versions of 
motown classics, fragments from 
the Soul Sonic Force’s “Planet 
Rock”, tape loop repetitions, 
vocoder voice-overs and synthesis- 
ed inserts, Clinton has recon- 
structed his own musical past and 
the musical past of the motor city 
into a galaxy of dance. ‘‘Loopzilla” 
is a voyage into the universe of 
high camp and addresses itself to 
those already touched by the 
inhabitants of the Mothership. 
George Clinton is from this planet, 
but not of this planet; it is 
impossible to come to terms with 
his music without questioning his 
and your own sanity... 


‘Who do you call when your feet 
won't move and you need a shot 
of rhythm and blues? Tell me 
who do you call? Roto-rooter 
baby troubleshooter!’ 


The inhabitants of the Mothership 
promote an image of madness but 
ultimately there is method in 
their eclecticism. More than any 
other Black musicians they have 
created fantasies and invented 
fictions, drawn from innumerable 
forms of popular culture, which 
have a libertarian power. There in 
the P. Funk laboratories is the 
scientist of soul, Dr. Funkenstein, 
the creator of myths and 
monsters. In 1955, the Japanese 
film industry created the monster 
Godzilla, in 1978 Bootzilla creat- 
ed the roto-rooter and in 1982 
George Clinton made an entire 
planet rock to the sound of Loop- 
zilla, a musical monster of the 
electrofunk era... the next day 
the spaceships landed. Space is 


the place. mm 


SOLAR SOUNDS 


U.F.O’s The Undisputed Truth — 
Gordy G7143 

Galaxy War — MCA 339 

Planet Rock Africa Bambaata 
and the Soul Sonic Force — 
POSPX 497 

High on the Seas Masterfleet — 
Sussex SX5 

Voyager Dexter Wansell PIR 
34985 

Pop Goes the Captain Captain 
Sky — AV16077 

Mothership Connection Parlia- 
ment — Casablanca NBLP 7022 
Computer Games George Clinton 
— Capitol $T12246 
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Lord lf Youre A Woman 


by Mick Patrick 


If there were any justice in this 
world, the name Darlene Love 
would be familiar to the masses 
and she would be enjoying similar 
success to her contemporaries 
Dionne Warwick, Gladys Knight 
and Aretha Franklin. Darlene 
Love possesses quite the most 
remarkable voice and sang, often 
under imposed aliases, on a good 
handful of the best black pop 


The Darlene Love Story 


If you're in the habit of peering at the small print on record 
sleeves to see who played what then you might have found the 
name Darlene Love on Aretha Franklin’s ‘Jump To It’ set of 
last year. Producer Luther Vandross has a special talent for 
backing vocals and it's no accident that Darlene was called for 
the session. Though you may well have heard of many of the 
other stars she has worked for — Phil Spector, The Crystals, 
Dionne Warwick — Darlene’s role in their records could be 
unfamiliar to you. Mick Patrick explains why this is a crime. 


COOOCOCOOOUeO COLO OU CoG 
records to emerge from Los Her ‘best records were master- 
Angeles in the early to mid-’60s. minded by the wonder producer 
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Phil Spector. 

She was bom Darlene Wright 
and first sang professionally in her 
own schoolgirt rhythm and blues 
group The Wailers. {In 1957 she 
passed an audition to join the 
local vocal group The Blossoms, 
who had earlier recorded several 
sides as The Dreamers. The 
Blossoms signed to Capitol, where 
they recorded three singles, one 
of which, the Chantels inspired 
“No Other Love”, featured 
Dartene in terrific form on lead 
vocals. Next came two singles as 
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Lord if 


The Playgirls for RCA, and then 
back to the Blossoms moniker for 
releases on Challenge and Okeh. 


REBELETTES 


During the early '60s the Blossoms 
found much call for their talents 
on the Los Angeles recording 
circuit. They sang background 
vocals on scores of records by 
such artists as Bobby Day, Ray 
Charles, Bobby Darin,Sam Cooke, 
James Darren, Al Casey and 


BRISSINIS 


MY LOVE, 
COME HOME 


LOVER BOY 
FOa75 


Duane Eddy. The Blossoms were, 
in fact, Duane Eddy’s Rebelettes. 
That’s them singing on “Boss 
Guitar”, ‘(Dance With the) Guitar 
Man” and “Guitar Child”. 

In 1962 they were introduced 
to one Phil Spector by his partner 
Lester Sill. Spector had just 
extracted himself from his house- 
producer number and Liberty 
Records, and was now in com- 
petition with his former employer, 
Snuff Garrett, to release the first 
version of a hot new song, “He’s a 
Rebel’’. Philles Records were less 
than one year old and had already 
enjoyed big hits with the first two 
Crystals releases. Legend has it 
that The Crystals were reluctant 
to fly over from New York; 
alternative legendary evidence 
implies that it was cheaper all 
round (airfare and royalty-wise) 
to use session singers. Whatever, 
“He’s a Rebel” was recorded in 
Los Angeles at Spector's favourite 
studio, Gold Star. The vocals were 
supplied by The Blossoms but the 
record was issued with The 
Crystals*name on the tabet. Vikki 
Carr’s version put up little 
opposition to The Crystals 
which eventually reached Number 
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One with sales in seven figures. 
Darlene Love received the 
princely sum of $1500 for her 
endeavours. 


STUMBLE AND FALL 


Darlene’s next appearance on a 
Philles record was as joint lead 
vocalist, with Bobby Sheen, on 
Spector’s space-age version of the 
old Disney chestnut “Zip-A-Dee- 
Doo-Dah” which was _ released 
under the name of Bob B. Soxx 
and the Blue Jeans. Darlene also 
sang lead on The Crystals’ ‘He's 
Sure the Boy | Love”, Bob B. 
Soxx and the Blue Jeans’ ‘Why 
Do Lovers Break Each Others 
Heart?” and many of the tracks 
on the vastly underrated Zip-A- 
Dee-Doo-Dah album. 

In the midst of this high-level 
activity came the first of an 
astonishing series of Darlene Love 
solo singles: “(Today | Met) the 
Boy I’m Gonna Marry”’, a gorgeous 
ballad , followed by her best known 
effort “Wait Till My Bobby Gets 
Home”, the almighty “A Fine 
Fine Boy”, “Christmas (Baby, 
Please Come Home)" and in 1964 
her classiest double decker 
“Stumble and Fall’?/‘{He’s A) 
Quiet Guy’. Spector's much 
celebrated "A Christmas Gift for 
You” LP featured four sensational 
Darlene Love cuts, but she never 
did have an album of her own. 
Well, not until 1981 when 
Polydor UK gathered together her 
solo Philles output, two recent 
tracks, and four fantastic songs, 
which although recorded at the 
height of the Philles tabel success, 
had remained in the can until 
being eventually issued on two 
mid-'70s Rare Masters com- 
pilations. The resulting assemblage 
— Darlene Love Masters — was 
issued in a sleeve which would be 


flattered by the description 
ghastly. \t was available only as a 
part of a nine LP boxed set, 
which sold out its run in a matter 
of months. 


WILDCATS 


By 1964 relations between Darlene 
and Phil had become strained. 
The Blossoms were still recording 
for other labels and were signed 
to appear regularly on Jack 
Good's legendary TV show 
Shindig. They were no longer at 
Spector's beck and call and 
matters reached a head when, 
after an argument, Spector cut off 
his nose to spite his face by with- 
drawing “Stumble and Fall” and 
replaced it with the new Ronettes 
record ‘Walking in the Rain”. 
After the split from Spector, 
The Blossoms signed to Reprise 
for whom they had earlier record- 
ed pseudonymously as the Wild- 
cats and as vocalists on an amusing 
novelty disc —“‘T.V. Commercials” 
by the Barney Kessell Orchestra. 
One Darlene Love solo and four 
Blossoms singles were released by 
the label, all so-so stabs at pop/ 
soul. Before the decade was over 
they had also recorded for Ode, 
MGM and Bell. While the group 
enjoyed little success in their own 
right, they continued to earn a 
comfortable living as session 
singers, They were incredibly 
prolivic and sang on countless 
r-cords by such notables and un- 
knowns as Elvis Presley, Round 
Robin, April Stevens and Nino 
Tempo, Johnny Rivers, Bobby 
Sheen, Wayne Newton, Eddie 
Hodges, Doris Day, Frankie 
Laine, Nancy Sinatra, Righteous 
Brothers, Mamas and Papas, Peggy 
Lipton, Steve Alaimo, John 
Phillips, Jan & Dean, Jackie De 
Shannon. ..1 could go on! 


HOT WAX 


The 1970 saw The Blossoms on 
the Lion label for whom they 
recorded a contemporary soul 
album. There was talk of them 
signing with Holland/Dozier/ 
Holland’s Hot Wax/Invictus set 
up. The contract was never inked, 
but curiously Invictus released 
The Blossoms’ “Touch Me Jesus’’ 
credited to the Glass House. 
Shortly afterwards Darlene left 
The Blossoms to become a 
permanent back-up singer for 
Dionne Warwick with whom she 
toured and recorded for several 
years. She continued to work on 
sessions for all and sundry — check 
out recent hits by Debra 
Washington, Bill Medley, Kim 
Carnes and Aretha Franklin. 

Great things were expected 
from the Darlene Love/Phil 
Spector reunion. They reportedly 
cut a whole album’s worth of 
tracks together but in predictable 
Spector fashion only two tracks 
leaked out, ‘‘! Love Him Like | 
Love My Very Life’ and the 
incredibly wonderful “Lord If 
You’re a Woman” which this 
writer feels is on a par with their 
‘60s masterpieces. 

In recent years Darlene was 
encouraged by old friends Bill 
Medley (of the Righteous 
Brothers) and Gloria Jones (of the 
original Blossoms) to attempt a 
solo comeback. She has been per- 
forming regularly these last two 
years and to describe the reviews 
as rave would be something of an 
understatement. Darlene Love has 
the voice and talent to be making 
great records today. Nona 
Hendryx comes from a similar 
background and has proved it 
possible for a manipulated girl 
grouper from the ’60 to be still 
releasing high standard black pop 
in the ’80s. © 
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by Mike Adcock 


There is a record on Parlophone 
from 1952 by harmonica player 
Tommy Reilly called “Bop! Goes 
the Weasel”, a ‘jazzed-up’ version 
of the nursery rhyme of roughly 
the same name, a sort of Dixon of 
Dock Green meets Monsieur 
Hulot on holiday. On the reverse 
is what is described as a ‘novelty 
instrumental’, It is ‘“Hootin’ 
Blues” by the Sonny Terry Trio, 
which turns out to be a very fine 
train blues. The only thing in 
common with the Tommy Reilly 
track is the featured harmonica. 
This must be one of the last 
instances of the term ‘novelty’ 
being used to describe something 
supposedly esoteric in such a way 
as to give it popular appeal. 

The word ‘novelty’ first 
appeared in British record label 
terminology during the post 
World War One recording boom. 
It later came to be associated with 
trivia and was often used as a 
derogatory term. The description 
was used as a selling feature and a 
market developed accordingly. 
Records were bought simply 
through being seen listed as 
‘novelties’ in supplements or 


Back in the mists of time the gramophone record went through 
the same sort of growing pains as the video. Nobody quite 
knew what it was all about. Hard to imagine? Not really, since 
a lot of record companies still seem a little unsure. To cover 
their confusion, in the days after the First World War they 
invented the term ‘novelty’. This could embrace anything from 
the most alarmingly unusual (army gas shells falling on Lille) 
to the unfamiliar and exotic (the new jazz music from America). 
As time passed and a mainstream developed the novelty record 
became a genre in itself. Mike Adcock traces the transition and 
finds that without the novelty category England would be 
musically poorer and a lot less silly. 
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catalogues (often not knowing 
what to expect — a sort of musical 
lucky bag). The principle stays 
good — for anyone browsing 
through a pile of 78s today, pick- 
ing out those with ‘novelty’ 
printed somewhere on the label is 
a fairly good bet for discovering 
something of interest. 


LAUGHING AND GAS 


In the early days, a/f records were 
novelties and there was no set 
idea of what the medium could 
best offer. Despite record 
company claims to the contrary, 
recording quality was poor. Un- 
surprisingly, the discs from this 


period which stand up best are 
the ones which do not rely on 
accurate reproduction but have 
their own intrinsic interest as 
recordings (not being purely 
musical helps). 

The variety of material which 
appeared on earty records was 
partly a reflection of the music- 
hall influence, featuring sketches 
and ‘novelty acts’ in addition to 
music. But there was another 
factor. As in many other fields 
(film and photography particular- 
ly) the pioneering days of recosd- 
ing saw a considerable amount of 
experimentation before the main- 
stream was identified and given 
priority. Even before the term 


‘novelty’ was introduced the 
nature of some of the material 
offered makes it appropriate in 
retrospect. For before 1920, as 
well as the abundance of light 
classics, ballads and military 
bands on record, there were 
comedy sketches, speech records 
(a 1902 recording of the Queen 
of Roumania reciting her poems), 
field recordings (gas shells of the 
Royal Garrison Artillery attacking 
Lille) and the remarkably popular 
laughing songs. 


UNCONTROLLABLE FITS 


The definitive (though not the 
best) novelty record is probably 
Charles Penrose’s “The Laughing 
Policeman”, first released in 1922. 
However, as early as 1895 a laugh- 
ing song with the same tune was 
recorded by the black American 
comedian George W. Johnson. | 
have a 1904 “Laughing Song” on 
a onesided record by ‘the 
celebrated Norwegian actor Henry 
Klauser’ in which, after intro- 
ducing himself he commences to 
hum an operatic aria. After a few 
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seconds he breaks into a fit of 
uncontrollable giggles, never to 
return to the main theme, but 
continuing to laugh painfully for 
the rest of the track until by the 
end he is only able to manage a 
stifled, gasping wheeze. The 


record is classified as ‘comic’ but 
it tends to have quite a disturbing 


effect on the casual listener. 
Klauster died in 1906. 
After the First World War, 


changes began happening in 
popular music, with an almost 
desperate attempt to put the past 
behind and launch a new and 
exciting age. ‘Modern’ became a 
catch word and ‘new’ was the 
main requirement for anything 
worthwhile. ‘Novelty in all things 
was a fetish of the 1920s,’ to 
quote Ronajd Pearsall. In the 
search for new fads, record com- 
panies could not afford to turn 
down potential money spinners, 
however strange. Some so-called 
‘novelties’ such as jazz eventually 
developed into established 
categories in their own right; 
some, such as ragtime and 
Hawaiian, despite their consider- 
able significance, were fairly 
short-lived as fashionable styles. 
Others surfaced briefly and un- 
successfully to remain peripheral 
but interesting curios in the 
history of recorded music. 


FREE FRUIT 


It was in the 1920s that the term 
‘novelty’ was used widely by 
record promoters to help ensure 
sales. Novelties ranged from the 
release of the first jazz records to 
songs such as ‘‘Yes, We Have No 
Bananas”, which in 1923 was 
promoted in association with 
Elders and Fyffes. A free banana 
was given away with each disc. 
That other banana song, “I’ve 
Never Seen a Straight Banana” 
was launched with the publishers 
offering £1,000 to anyone who 
could produce such a fruit. 
Clearly, a lot of the ‘novelty’ 
category was inconsequential but 
in considering these records the 
dividing line between gimmickry 
and inspired originality can be a 
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‘narrow and contentious one. One 
thing they all have in common is a 
breath of fresh air from the 
generally unadventurous music of 
the Edwardian era and, not least, 
from the horrors of the war. 


MUTED ZIP 


Once introduced, the novelty 
appeared regularly in the ’20s and 
"30s, not just as a record-abel 
description but in the names of 
the acts themselves. There was the 
International Novelty Quartet, 
the Continental Novelty 
Orchestra, the Green Brothers 
Novelty Band and so on. Usually, 
the only novel thing about these 
outfits was that their instrumental 
line-up broke with the current 
norm, Contemporary descriptions 


are sometimes more colourful 
than the music itself: 


‘No class of records has 
sprung into popular favour 
more quickly than the 
‘novelty’ orchestra dance 
numbers, which, during the 
past few months, have 
obtained an enormous 
vogue with the public...’ 


‘How are the fascinating 
effects in these records 
produced? Well, most of 
the combinations feature a 


Dr Crock and his Crackpots 


saxophone and a xylo- 
phone, with which some of 
the ear-tickling bits of 
instrumentation are made. 
The cornet and trombone, 
both muted, give more ‘zip’ 
to the music, while violin, 
piano and banjo provide 
further effects, combined 
with the others...’ (from 
The Voice [HMV house 
magazine} , January 1921). 


DUCKS AND CASTANETS 


Novelty remains in the ear of the 
beholder. What seemed novel in 
1921 won't necessarily seem so 
now, while some records do seem 
novel precisely because they are 
60 years old. The achievements of 
some of these bands may seem 
modest in comparison with other 
contemporary bands with a truer 
jazz pedigree, but their place is 
important and some of their 
records do have _ interesting 
features. Nat Shilkret’s  tnter- 
national Novelty Orchestra, for 
example, produced records for 
tap-dancing — ragtime influenced 
instrumentals with one or two-bar 
breaks of silence for the would-be 
dancer to ‘solo’ in. 

More remarkable are some of 
the attempts at programme music. 
The Continental Novelty 
Orchestra's 1932 recording 
“Alpine Valse” takes things to an 
extreme. It features (as far as | 
can make out) birds singing, a 
cock crowing, yodelling, a 
mandolin, sheep, trombone, 
xylophone, dogs, ducks, castanets, 
saxophone and musical saw. 

Such records could not be 
classified as dance music and were 
conceived and promoted as 
novelties. When white musicians 


with dance band backgrounds 
adapted ragtime and jazz to a 
more refined and widely accept- 
able style they issued them as 
‘novelty instrumentals’. Zez 
Confrey was advertised as a 
‘novelty pianist’ and became 
known for pieces such as “Kitten 
On the Keys”. Another was Billy 
Mayerl, one-time pianist with the 
Savoy Havana Band, who com- 
posed mildly jazzy pieces such as 
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“Marigold” and ‘“Hollyhock”. His 
‘novelty piece’ “Honky Tonk” is 
somewhat apologetically described 
onthe record label as ‘Rhythmical 
Absurdity’. 


PASSIONATE SCENT 


As well as being used as a way of 
introducing new material by 
dance band musicians, the 
‘novelty’ classification was also 
used — as with the Sonny Terry 
record — to present examples 


-closer to the real thing. The 


search for something different led 
to an influx of non-European 
influences on popular music and 
this taste for the exotic was pro- 
vided from within the novelty 
repertoire, Following the 
fascination with black American 
dance music (albeit often reaching 
the British public via _ white 
exponents), the dance rhythms of 
Cuba and South America became 
popular; there were records of 
Russian balalaika_ = orchestras, 
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gypsy bands and, of course, 
Hawaiian music. Usually, the 
record was carefully chosen or 
adapted to be accessible to popular 
taste and sometimes played by 
British dance band musicians 
under an exotic name. There 
would be no sure way of knowing 
whether the recording was the 
genuine article or a home-grown 
version. To plunder non-western 
music in this way and then 
describe it as a ‘novelty’ seems 
both arrogant and patronising, yet 
it did have the effect of widening 
the spectrum of popular music — 
an undoubtedly enriching 
influence. 


‘HAWAIIAN MUSIC — 
called by many the sweetest 
of all music — is fully 
represented and heard at 
its appealing best on Parlo- 
phone records. All the 
romance of these wonderful 
tropical islands, the atmos- 
phere of hot, languid, 
cloudless days — those 
passionate scented moonlit 
nights will appear to you 
through these records, this 
fascinating music from the 
south seas.’ (from Parlo- 
phone record catalogue 
1926). 


HAWAIIAN DOGS 


Even after Hawaiian music had 
well and truly arrived, many 
records — especially those not 
adhering to the myth that 
Hawaiian music should be in 
waltz time — were still described 
as ‘novelties’, Yet under this 
quaint euphemism can be found 
some of the best examples of the 
genre. Let me cite two from my 
own collection of 78s. One is a 
fine 1928 version of “St Louis 
Blues” the W.C. Handy song, 
though popular, would still be 
seen as a novelty) by the Frank 
Ferera Trio and described as a 
‘novelty instrumental’. The record 
has none of the sentimentality 
found in so much ‘Hawaiian’ 
material and indicates the direct 
influence Hawaiian guitarists such 
as Ferera had on black blues 
guitarists. The other, a ‘Hawaiian 
novelty’ by Kanai and Lula is 
“Qua Oua”, an extraordinary 
yocal accompanied by a Hawaiian 
trio and recorded in 1933. It is 
apparently a Hawaiian folk song 
about a dog (hence the title) and 
is a rare example of something 
which manages to be absurd and 
beautiful at the same time. 


PRE-CONCEPTUAL 


Some novelty records continued 
to represent a conceptual rather 
than a formal interest in musical 
recordings: the  citcumstances 
become as important as the music 
itself. Thus we have a record of 
two cinema organs being played 
in Edgware and Golders Green 
simultaneously; a group of singing 
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grandfathers; pygmies from the 
Congo talking = through an 
interpreter; singing canaries and 
so on. 

There were listener-partici- 
pation records: ‘‘Guess the Tune” 
by the New Mayfair Orchestra 
and “Rhymes” by the Jack Hilton 
Band in which the listener was 
invited to supply the last line to a 
limerick; betting games; cooking 
instructions; horoscopes; seances 
and goodness knows what appear- 
ed on record. 

During the 1930s, the dance 
bands were in a commanding 
position in popular music and 
generally less adventurous than 
their predecessors. Times and con- 
ditions had changed — there was 
more of a call for sentimental 
songs than novelties. Hawaiian 
music had sentimental appeal and 
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remained popular; ‘cowboy songs’ 
became increasingly so for the 
same reason, though the ‘hill- 
billy’ records of figures such as 
Big Bili Campbell were undoubted- 
ly promoted as novelties. 


MOTOR HORN MEDLEYS 


Although the main job of the 
dance bands was to provide 
thythmic but straight danceable 
tunes and romantic songs, virtually 
every popular dance band (Jack 
Payne, Ambrose, Billy Cotton) 
had its novelty side. Usually this 
took a humorous or satirical form 
which often now seems trite and 
unfunny but at its best the 
novelty element in these bands 
provided the opportunity for the 
players to express some individu- 
ality, a way of stepping outside 
the straightjacket of strict tempo 
sentimental dance music. Some 
instrumentalists showed an 
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extremely inventive approach 
which stretched not just to the 
music but to the range of instru- 
mentation, 

Adrian Rollini, a highly regard- 
ed player who worked with a 
number of bands unusually chose 
to be a soloist on the bass saxo- 
phone though he was also 
proficient on piano, xylophone 
and drums. In addition, he invent- 
ed his own instruments. One was 
the ‘goofus’, resembling a sax- 
ophone but with a mouth-organ 
reed in the mouthpiece, giving it 
a sound which ranged from a 
badly-played harmonica to a 
strangled and distant harmonium. 
Another was his ‘hot fountain 
pen’, a single-octave miniature 
clarinet which fitted into his 
breast pocket. 

Another novelty instrument 
builder, Stanelli, became famous 
for his ‘Hornchestra’. This com- 
prised a collection of motor- 
horns mounted on a frame and 
played as melodically as possible. 
During the mid '30s he made a 
few records featuring medleys 
ranging from “t Want to Be 
Happy” through Schubert’s 
“Serenade” to “Tiger Rag” giving 
impressions along the way of a 
Boy Scout band and a set of bag- 
pipes. He also invented the ‘steno- 
phone’ — a xylophone with a 
piano keyboard action. 


CRACKPOTS AND NITWITS 


By the 1940s the term ‘novelty’ 
had become a bit passe though 
that decade saw the main success 
of surely the best novelty band of 
all — the one for which the term 
seems most appropriate — Spike 
Jones and his City Slickers. 
Novelty records became increas- 
ingly synonymous with humour 
and Jones’ records are usually 
very funny. What makes them 
worthy of repeated listening (a 
problem with comedy records) 
is the inventive choice of 
instruments (pistols, tive goat, 
insecticide spray in E flat, latrino- 
phone harp made out of catgut, 


and a lavatory seat), the multiple 
layers of musical references and 
the brilliant arrangements. The 
band was excellent, as were the 
featured vocalists such as Mickey 
Katz, Judy Manners and Red 
Ingle. Ingle had a success in his 
own right with “Cigarettes and 
Whisky and Wild, Wild Women”, 
the B-side of which is far better. 
Entitled ‘Serutan Yob"” and 
featuring the Unnatural Seven it is 
a surrealistic hoe-down version of 
the ballad ‘“‘Nature Boy”. 

In Britain there was an extra- 
ordinary novelty band called Dr. 
Crock and his Crackpots, led by 
ex-dance band clarinettist Harry 
Hines, Like the City Slickers they 
played ‘versions’ of the classics 
whilst getting up to a variety of 
visual and aural antics. Un- 
fortunately they released no 
records but, like Sid Millward and 
his Nitwits, made a name for 
themselves through radio and 
concert appearances. 


SINGING NUN 


The tradition of parody was con- 
tinued by Stan Freberg, the 
Goons and the Bonzo Dog Band. 
It would be possible to write at 
length about the Singing Postman, 
the Singing Nun, Tiny Tim and 
Mrs Miller but undoubtedly the 
output and _ contribution of 
novelty records was greatest at a 
time when record companies were 
constantly in search of something 
new, when each novelty record 
could suggest a possible future 
and before the paradox of the 
novelty of nostalgia became a 
reality. At best it offered the 
possibility of a sort of populist 
avant-garde, a stimulus to change. 
And if that sounds too pompous, 
then it offered a lot of fun. oO 


| would jike to thank Brian Rust 
and Frank Andrews for their 
written comments which helped 
me in the preparation of this 
article. O OO 
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by Matthew Wright 


‘Hey Big Stuff, who’s that droopy 
citizen draped over the piano?’ 
‘Oh him, don't you know Harry 
The Hipster Gibson? Hey Harry, 
shuffle over and be sociable.’ 


Well, not too many are familiar 
with the rather reluctant 
individual who joins in the banter 
at the beginning of “‘Who’s goin’ 
steady with who”, Those who 
frequented the hip clubs of New 
York and Los Angeles in the mid- 
late 40s may not have realised 
that Gibson wasn't always draped 
over a piano, the impression he 
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Almost immediately after Matthew Wright’s piece on Slim 
Gaillard (see Collusion 3), Slim himself suddenly appeared in 
London! Hoping against hope, Matthew has now completed 
his opus on the legendary pianist and singer Harry ‘The Hipster’ 
Gibson, a man who — unlike Slim — honed his talents in some 
of the weirdest clubs in New York City (and that’s saying 


something. 


tended to give. In fact, for some 
time he appeared a fairly sober 
character. From 1940 to 1943 he 
quietly played cocktail bar style 
piano at a club called Leon & 
Eddie's on 52nd Street, New 
York, Whilst there, he gave three 
lightly attended concerts at Town 
Hall, and at the recommendation 


of pianist Herman Chittison was 
being considered for a Suillard 
scholarship. Nothing in his 
behaviour at that time indicated 
the notoriety he would achieve 
after 1944. On the contrary he 
must have appeared quite a stable 
element amidst the odd 
happenings at L&E’s club. The 


sudden transformation came in 
1944, from a studious pianist to 
hipster, doing an act at the Three 
Deuces, the Spotlite and Down- 
beat clubs, with a cigarette 
dangling from the mouth. His 
material was a mixture of original 
songs with double talk and hip 
jive talk, heavily influenced by 
Fats Waller. Pianist Johnny 
Guarnieri grew up in the same 
New York neighbourhood and re- 
called that Harry Raub (Gibson's 
real name) had been, like himself, 
fascinated by Waller. Every 
district had its disciple, and 
Guarnieri described Raub as the 
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Fats Waller of Fordham Road. He 
remembered Gibson performing 
on 52nd Street, ‘a clever man 
with words, who mixed jive and 
bop and blue talk.' 


DEAD MAN’S WATCH 


It was whilst at Leon & Eddie’s 
that Gibson must have learnt his 
trade. Just displaying Wallerish 
piano technique wasn’t enough — 
the surroundings at L&E’s provid- 
ed the stimulus for his develop- 
ment. Co-owner and MC at L&E’s 
was Eddie Davis, a great showman 
with a capacity for parody and 
comedy songs, as well as put- 
downs: ‘The next time you order 
a beer’ he would advise a heckling 
drunk, ‘have them put a head on 
you’. ‘I never forget a face, but in 
your case it would be easy to 
make an exception.’ Davis’ songs 
were slightly ‘blue’ with double- 
entendres. Business boomed at 
L&E’s and strange occurrences 
were the order of the day. Like 
the night a sick man visited with 
wife and nurse, who tried not to 
let him dance. When they 
reluctantly allowed him to, after a 
short while the man suddenly 
dropped dead. An ambulance was 
called, but meanwhile the show 
went on, with stripper Sherry 
Britton performing in front of 
audience and collapsed (dead) 
man. She recalled seeing his wrist- 
watch second hand going round, 
and feeling how weird it was — 
‘There he was, alive one minute 
and an inert chunk of matter the 
next. | kept trying not to look, 
but my eyes kept returning to 
that sweep hand on his watch.’ 

Eddie once got a guest who 
had arrived in a _ horse-drawn 
hansom cab to ride the horse into 
the club and round the dance- 
floor. Animals seemed to have 
honorary membership; another 
occasion saw customers arrive to 
be met with a calf cavorting 
about. As a special attraction 
Eddie had a tank full of water 
with underwater ballet performed, 
which at one point included a girl 
smoking through a tube and 
another eating bananas and other 
fruit. For a time the management 
appointed as bouncer Lois De Fee, 
a six-foot plus stripper who had 
married a midget. It was amongst 
such goings-on that Gibson played, 
and no doubt observed. 


EXTRA-HIP AND 
FAST-FADING 


1944 saw Gibson regularly appear 
on 52nd Street, as a spaced out 
member of the hip community. 
At thé Three Deuces he played 
with Terry ‘The Beat’ Nolan, a 
drummer competent enough with 
the brushes, but who claimed to 
dislike the sound of a drum. After 
experimenting for substitutes he 
settled for a detached chair seat 
and ‘phone book as having the 
proper tone. Gibson and Nolan 
would be seen in many of the 
clubs and at jam sessions around 


the Street. 

Downbeat 15 May 1944: 
‘Gibson, a wild boogie-woogie key- 
boarder with a froglike, frantic 
voice, has created the biggest 
wacky stir on 62nd Street since 
Stuff Smith fiddled ‘“lI'se a 
muggin’’.’ 

1944 also saw Gibson's record- 
ings for Musicraft, “‘Boogie Woogie 
in Blue”, mainly straightforward 
boogie-woogie, well assimilated 
versions of the blues style of 
Ammons, Johnson and Lewis, as 


well as Waller influences. Metro- 
nome reviewed it politely but 
with reservations. The vocals were 
described as ‘ultra-hip, using every 
word you've ever heard musicians 
use, in a voice that sounds fast- 
fading’. There were occasional 
suggestions of the more manic 
approach which he displayed in 
live performance, a few examples 
of which do exist: 


‘! was strollin’ through the 
park in the middle of the night, 
The night was very dark 'cos the 
sun was shining bright’ (“Stop 
That Dancin’ Up There’’) 


His banter with. comperes is also 
captured on disc: 


‘| ain’t just wanderin’ through 
you know — let’s smoke up the 
joint so a man can breathe.’ 
‘Well haw do you do that’ asks 
the straight man. ‘I rubs a coupla 
pianos together.’ 


“Who's Goin’ Steady With Who” 
is another live performance 
captured on record. It tells of 
complex relationships = which 
make Peyton Place look like an 
arranged marriage. The intrigue 
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confuses Gibson so much that he 
finally has to ask the audience 
who he is going steady with, as he 
has apparently forgotten. 


OVALTINE 


It wasn’t long before Gibson’s 
delivery and apparent enthusiasm 
for what was considered the un- 
desirable areas of life came to the 
notice of the critics. His perform- 
ance of such songs as “Who Put 


The Benzedrine In Mrs. Murphy’s 
Ovaltine” gained him a certain 
notoriety. He became associated 
with the undesirable elements in 
music; with Slim Gaillard he was 
singled out for censure, their 
material ‘thick with reefer smoke 
and bedroom innuendo’ , ‘a con- 
tributing factor to juvenile 
delinquency’. Such were the 
words of Ted Steele, musical 
director of Radio KMPC (Holly- 
wood), who banned all ‘jive’ 
music on that station. Metronome 
of April 1946 carried an article by 
Fran Ticks headed ‘The Be-Bop 
Feud’, opening ‘Hollywood is 
feudin’ territory these days, and 
if you don’t look out, you'll get 
hit by a flying vout.’ She was 
wary of the criticisms, but whilst 
admitting that she didn’t 
particularly get off on the new 
music (with the Gibson and 
Gaillard vocal styles she bracketed 
the florid Stravinsky-like arrange- 
ments of George Handy), she 
didn’t want to be associated with 
the ‘cornballs’ who had aired 
their reactionary views. 

Certainly Gibson wasn’t unique 
in using ‘bedroom innuendo’ and 
praising the use of narcotics — 
years before far more eminent 


jazz musicians had made such 
reference: Don Redman’s “Chant 
of the Weed”, Cab Calloway’s 
“Kickin' The Gong Around” and 
“Reefer Man”, Memphis Jug 
Band’s “Cocaine Habit Blues”, 
and Gibson's mentor, Fats Waller 
who performed ‘Vipers’ Drag” 
and “Reefer Song”’. 


UNMENTIONABLES 


Neither had sexual relations been 
missing from this area of American 
music: Lucille Bogan’s “Shave 
7Em Dry”; Bessie Smith hardly 
sang a song without sexual 
reference, and Julia Lee singing of 
of her “King Size Papa” was 
hardly a reference to the gentle- 
man’s height. It’s hard to know 
why there was such an uproar and 
exception taken to figures like 
Gibson and = Gaillard. Both 
Calloway and Waller were far 
more widely known. Perhaps it 
was that more middle class white 
Americak kids were coming into 
contact with a post-war subculture 
which entertained ideas of 
alternative lifestyles, of drugs and 
esotericism, and general disregard 
for the establishment. Like now, 
it increasingly became chic to 
adopt these poses, however super- 
ficial, but this must have sown the 
seeds of doubt in the minds of 
those in ‘respectable’ positions. 
Parents didnt understand. Their 
formative years had been during 
prohibition and the depression, 
with the result that work and 
security were of paramount im- 
portange. Disregard for these put 
their whole understanding of life 
in jeopardy. Where had they gone 
wrong? 

Whatever the reason it wasn’t 
long before the bubble burst, the 
craze died, to be replaced by 
another, equally transient. Gibson 
returned to relative obscurity, the 
inevitable residue of a popular 
cult. Brief but enjoyable. @ 


AVAILABLE RECORDINGS 
MENTIONED 


HEP 6 — McVouty includes “Hey 
Stop That Dancing Up There” 
and “December In the Rain” 

HEP 11 — Son of McVouty inc. 
“Who's Goin’ Steady With Who” 
Stash 100 — Reefer Songs inc. 
“Who Put The Benzedrine in Mrs. 
Murphy’s Ovaltine” 

V Disc VDL 1010 — Harry The 
Hipster Gibson & Friends 

Curcio 26 — Harry The Hipster 
Gibson Musicraft material 

Stash 108 — Swingtime Jive 

Stash 102 — Pipe, Spoon, Pot & 


Jug 

Stash 117 — Streetwalking Blues 
Stash 119 — Reefer Madness 

RCA 43686 — Fats Waller 1926-35 
Charly 1039 — Julia Lee Tonight’s 
The Night 

HEP 1 — Boyd Raeburn/George 
Handy On The Air 

{All available from Rays Jazz 
Shop, 180 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London WC2) 
eeeooeoe oe 800080 
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RAKS SHARK 


The Suraya Hilal Interview 
by Sue Steward 


Belly-dancing is known throughout 
the Western world as an erotic, 
exotic, excuse for women in night- 
clubs to wear diaphonous bikini 
tops and harem pants, wiggling and 
shuddering to Westernized versions 
of Middle Eastern music. Selwa 
Rajaa, an Egyptian woman resident 
in England, is crusading to upgrade 
her own version of the traditional 
dances at the roots of belly-dancing, 
known as Raks Sharki, and to take 
it to the status assumed by other 
folk and classical dancers, inter- 
nationally. Sue Steward talked 
to her. 


Last year Selwa Rajaa achieved the 
ultimate in cultural incongruity when 
she performed Raks Sharki in a church 
in Westminster with an evocative musical 
accompaniment from Les Musicians du 
Nil, a group of gypsies drawn from a 
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Suraya Hilal dancing with Les Musiciens du Nil, in London 


straggle of Nile villages in Upper Egypt. 

It is not only in the West that bastard- 
ization has given the dance its identity in 
brothels and night-clubs for nearly a 
century: it is also in its country of origin. 
Selwa is wary of taking Raks Sharki back 
to Egypt because of the reactions she 
comes up against from some Arab 
audiences here: ‘They are the most un- 
educated! They've never seen a dancer 
like that ever, I’m reviving something 
new for Arabs too.’ 


GHAWALZEE 


Les Musiciens du Nil provided Selwa 
with folk tunes from Upper Egypt, many 
of them ghawalzee (gypsy) music. In 
contrast to that purity, Selwa’s recent 
concert at the Commonwealth Institute, 
featured the Al Oschaq Ensemble, a 
group resident in London, who offered 
her a loud, electric programme of 
classical, folk and popular instrumentals. 
Al Oschaq's usual milieu is the circuit of 
expensive London night-clubs where 
Arab guests spend a fortune to feel at 
home amongst commercialized Middle 
Eastern music and videos of belly-dancers 
in Cairo clubs. This was an exciting 
opportunity for the band: most of them 


are frustrated composers who write and 
record their own music in each other's 
homes. 


SPACE AND WAVES 


Surely dancing to both this amplified 
music and the unadulterated fiddle 
({rebab) and oboe (mizma) music of the 
villages needs different dancing? But no, 
‘Folk music is the basis, and classical 
traditions come from it. The punctuated 
hip movements (which stress the main 
beat) and certain gestures are very 
particular to folk, while the classical 
style tends to be more ethereal and up- 
right . . . it uses a Jot of space and waves, 
while the folk is very stationary. Al 
Oschaq's music is basically classical, but 
1 put folk elements in, too.’ 

For instance, the stick dance, where 
she holds a walking stick at head level in 
both hands, like a tightrope walker’s 
balancer, is a ghawalzee dance, and the 
copper finger cymbals which clatter out 
the tiny details of the rhythm, function 
like a Spanish gypsy’s castanets. We were 
reminded of the ancient roots of this 
dance by three Egyptian girls who 
occasionally broke into haunting 
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ululations, weird banshee cries tradition- 
ally used by women to encourage their 
dancing friends. 

In contrast to the evocations of 
village life, the Al Oschaq Ensemble use 
amplified percussion, zither (kanoon), 
flute (may) and accordion, and electric 
violin, and keyboards, and coax from 
them the sounds of traditional instru- 
ments. The shrill blast of the organ can 
conjure up the harsh whine of a mizma 
chorus from Les Musiciens du Nil, and a 
breathy nay solo adds a timelessness 
to the occasion. 


WHEN TO STRIKE 


The minute Selwa glides on stage, swish- 
ing her long gypsy skirts, and smiling 
with private pleasure, the music takes on 
anew dimension. Immediately, a rapport 
develops between her and the musicians, 
and it is not always clear who is leading 
who ...if she hears a particularly attrac- 
tive rhythm on, say, the tabla, can she 
suddenly begin to follow that from 
another instrument? ‘Of course!’ The 
drummers watch her body closely, un- 
voyeuristically, beating out the rhythms 
which directly respond to her hip thrusts 
or jerks, in a two-way relationship which 
recalls the early tap-dancers’ reciprocity 
with the jazz drummers. ‘If the musician 
sees how my body is moving, he should 
anticipate when to strike, and with all 
the solos, their improvisations should 
flow with my body. In most cases, the 
dancer leads, but of course we all know 
the piece, so it fs structured. With a 
dancer you fave to be more structured 
than in, say, jazz, which is the closest 
to it.’ 

Raks Sharki works on ‘drills’ — 
repeated sequences learned for each part 
of the body, often separately, but some- 
times in conjunction with others. 
Through repetition, the body learns how 
to pull out particular movements, to 
express the right feeling at the moment: 
‘ike learning a language’.‘The idea is to 
bring out whatever you want from the 
music — to interpret it for ihe audience.’ 


But apparent lightness of tone in the 
dance can conceal tales of great sorrow 
or nostalgia in the music. 


CAMEL WALKS 


At first sight the movements seem un- 
bearably complex to an English eye but 
with familiarity, patterns do emerge. The 
‘camel walk’ — an undulating, sideways 
walk involving back-to-front pelvic puls- 
ations (not unlike Chuck Berry’s duck- 
walk or Sunny Ade’s  sidlings) is 
frequently used to move across the stage 
accompanied by a smooth shrugging or 
sinuous shifting of the shoulders. The 
hand movements, whether fully out- 
stretched towards the hips or daintily 
touching the temples, have a distinctly 
Indian/Indonesian quality. 

Dancing with the hips is alien to 
English people, but the norm for much 
of the world. And not always associated 
with the flesh-trade or strip-tease. In 
Egypt, ‘You live with it and breathe it. 
At a family gathering, a woman might 
get up and bang away at a drum or 
kitchen pot, and somebody would 
dance. And they always dance with their 
hips — men or women.’ 

Selwa's style is personal, but the 
specific movements and patterns form- 
ing the framework are learned. Raks 
Sharki simply means ‘Middle Eastern’ or 
‘Oriental’ and her closely researched 
choreography draws on classical and folk 
roots, mainly from Upper Egypt, but 
also from Syria, Lebanon, and Turkey. 
‘Because the Ancient Egyptian dances 
are very acrobatic, and this is very loose- 
limbed, some people think the influence 
comes from further East — Persia and 
Turkey.’ Which coincides with the 
supposed routes taken by gypsies migrat- 
ing from India. 


EGYPTIAN GYPSIES 


Gypsies, the original cultural pirates, 
loom large in Selwa's researches. ‘Gypsies 
settle in a country and absorb the culture 
and make it their own. Egyptian gypsies 
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came from Pakistan, Persia and perhaps 
India, and enhanced not only the folk 
arts but also the classical music of the 
courts. They always like to be with the 
upper classes, they even dress like them!’ 
Selwa’s own costumes are gypsy 
fashion: long full skirts at hip level, tied 
with a glittering sash, short sari-style 
bodice and headscarf bordered with gold 
coins, or the long nightshirt-style jellaba, 
caught at the hips by a sash, which 
always emphasises the undulations and 
rippling sine waves of this focal point. 


ISOLATION TECHNIQUES 


In the crudest sense, this fs belly-dancing. 
But the awesome skills required to per- 
form Raks Sharki separate it from the 
crude twitches and shivers of the average 
belly-dancer. The essence of Raks Sharki 
is isolation and disengagement of one set 
of muscles or area of the body from 
others, a technique used for different 
effect by the iron-pumpers and muscle 
dancers, and the disco body-poppers 
(also the classic night-club trick where a 
woman lies on the floor, balancing two 
wine glasses on her abdomen, and tips 
wine from one glass to the other). 


EROTIC, NOT SEXY 


Raks Sharki has indisputably erotic 
qualities, but during a performance, 
Selwa expresses more than just that: 
‘exuberance, energy, sadness’ (her own 
descriptions). Mostly she wears a self- 
contained, detached smile, revealing a 
deep pleasure with the dancing, the 
music, and the synthesis of the two. 
Selwa is adamant on the dance’s sexual 
content. ‘I think it’s a misconception of 
Western eyes: if a dancer dances really 
well, she is able to move both men and 
women, not just physically but spiritual- 
ly and intellectually. It’s an entertain- 
ment, and eroticism exists in any art or 
beautiful thing well done. That’s why we 
say “erotic” not “sexy”. God knows, is 
that all the Middle East has to offer?’ 
There is a recent vogue amongst some 
American feminists for belly dancing (not 
Raks Sharki — and mostly influenced by 
Turkish dancing and music). This might 
sound like a minefield of rationalizations, 
but derives from an evaluation of belly- 
dancing as traditionally a woman's dance. 

The author of the book ‘Belly 
Dancing”, (1983) Wendy Buonaventura, 
described her attraction to the dance: 
(It) appealed to me for its sensuousness, 
earthy nature and connection with first 
things: with sexuality and fertility,’ and 
this reflects many recent adherents’, 
feelings. But Selwa is trying to liberate 
Raks Sharki from such associations. One 
image — lascivious, debased and bastard- 
ized by its associations with prostitution 
and the objectification of women — is 
being replaced by another: romanticised 
and unresearched theories of female 
sexuality revolving around childbirth and 
goddess worship, because of its focus on 
abdominal movements, and its traditional 
monopoly by women. For Selwa Rajaa, 
‘a female body interprets the most 
sensuous aspects of life . . . but as far as 
('m concerned it’s just a celebration 
of life’ OC 


Selwa Rajaa has subsequently changed 
her name to Suraya Hilal. 
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THERE'LL ALWAYS BE STARS IN THE SKY 


x 
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Interviewer: Lataji, to perfect 
your music to the calibre that you 
have, exactly what did you have 
to do? Was it hard work? 


Lata Mangeshkar: | believe that 
by God’s grace I have acquired 
my talent. Also by the Almighty’s 
benevolence I had my father as 
my guru — Master Dinanath 
Mangeshkar. | was only five years 
old when he started teaching me 
music. You may find it hard to 
believe but | was only nine years 
of age when the two of us did a 
concert in classical music together, 

After my father’s death I had 
to join films as a child artist in 
order to support my family since 
| was the eldest child. I was 13 at 
that time. Not only did I work in 
films but ft also started taking 
tuition in classical music from 
Aaman Ali Bhindi Bazar Valay. 
That was my first love. Next | 
took music lessons from Amanat 
Khan. After he died I gave myself 
a little rest though | did continue 
to practice. 


PLAYBACK SINGER 


When I started work as a playback 
singer | had to rush around from 
place to place. | travelled alone on 
local trains and sometimes did not 
get back home until two or three 
in the morning. Usually [ had to 
skip meals and make do with just 
a few fruits. 


Do you still work at excelling 
your art? 


Yes, | still work hard. At present | 
take music tuition from Bade 
Gulam Ali Khan's disciple — Tulsi 
Das Sharma. And every morning I 
practice music. 
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The Lata Mangeshkar Interview 


Lata Mangeshkar holds the world record for film soundtrack 
vocals. Now in her 50s she has dominated the Indian ‘play- 
back’ system (providing the singing voices for on-screen movie 
actresses) for over 30 years. It ts hard to imagine the mythical 
status she now holds in Indian life, far beyond the kind of 
acclaim given to Western pop stars. This summer she will 
perform for two nights at Wembley to sell-out audiences. Lata 
Mangeshkar was interviewed in Bombay last year for Jeremy 
Marre’s forthcoming Channel Four TV film on Indian music. 

a 


How much credit can be attribu- 
ted to the music director ina film 
song that you sing? 


Music directors compose the 
music and direct us as to what the 
song is about. But it’s the artist 
who adds feeling to the song so it 
sounds rea/ on the screen. 


Do you record the song that you 
have been given to sing like a tepe 
recorder or do you add anything 
to it? 


No artist can perform like a tape 
recorder as every artist has his or 
her style of singing. 

The music director can only 
teach us the song. It’s up to us 
singers to keep in mind who is 
miming the song on the screen — 
how old they are — and in accord- 
ance with that sing the song with 
feeling, keeping the storyline in 
mind. It’s up to us to add the 
feeling to the song. 


AGE AND EMOTION 


For example, in Mr Rajkapoor’s 
film Satyam Shivam, Miss Padmini 


Kohlapuri was playing the role of 
a very young girl and I had to sing 
like, a young girl. In another song 
| had to sing not only like this 
child but also with the voice of 
the young woman she grows into 
later in tife. Miss Zeenat Aman 
played the role of the young 
woman. The music directors do 
not tell us how a child or young 
woman would sing — it’s up to us 
singers to portray it in our voices. 


How do you bring out alf types 
of emotions in your songs? 


It was Saigal Sahib’s songs that | 
listened to most when | started 
work as a playback singer. He was 
one singer, in my opinion, who 
really felt what he sang. 1 always 
had an ear open to his style. 


LYRICS AND FEELING 


Later, even the music directors I 
worked with ~ Hem Chand 
Prakash, for instance — always 
encouraged me to think about the 
lyrics before | sang any song. |! 
always put myself into the situ- 
ation that the actress miming the 


song on screen was in and had a 
little think about the lyrics before 
I sang any song. | suppose this is 
the reason that my songs have so 
much feeling in them. 


it is said that you are a very 
religious person 


Yes, | am religious but | don’t 
pray four times a day as some 
people seem to think | do. I pray 
according to the free time | have. 
| believe that music and God are 
one. My father always maintained 
that music has a power that can 
lead to a shortcut to God, 


Besides film songs you have sung 
hymns, folksongs and ghazals. 
Could you tell me something 


_ about that? 


Apart from filmsongs, the songs t 
have sung are the ones that | like 
Personally. For example in 
Marathi | have done Gyaneshvan 
or Tukaraam and in Urdu I have 
sung poet Galib’s Ghazals. | have 
also sung devotional songs of 
Meera. They are all my favourites, 
especially Meera. | have admired 
her poetry since | was a little girl 
and now whenever [ sing her 
hymns | completely Jose myself 
in them, 


MUSIC IS MY 
LIFE PARTNER 


You have achieved the ultimate in 
your work, in your art and in 
your popularity, Where do you go 
from here? 


As far as the future is concerned | 
have often found that what | had 
hoped in the past to achieve has 
turned out to be very different 
when the future arrived. What | 
hoped for never happened and 
what | hadn’t even thought about 
took place — to the extent that it 
was phenomenal. So I have left 
my future in the hands of the 
Almighty. 

Of course, music is my life 
partner — we could never ever 
part. | may or may not continue 
to sing in the future, It’s possible 
that 1 might just become a keen 
listener. Then again | might teach 
music — anything is possible. 

But in the future, if | get an 
opportunity, 1 do want to help 
my country and society in any 
way that I can. © 


Jeremy Marre’s film There’l/ 
Always Be Stars in the Sky will be 
shown on Channel Four later in 
the year. The interviewer in this 
segment was V.K. Dubey. Thanks 
to Publications India of Whitfield 
Street, London W1, for additional 
assistance. Interview copyright 
©) Channel Four. @ 
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The Cairo Recording Scene 


THE CATRO PRACTICE 


The delights of Arabic popular music 
— soaring string sections, twangy 
guitars, deafening Farfisa organs or 
synths and trance drumming — are 
probably next on the itinerary for 
thrill-hungry English hipsters. 
Before you decide to start a club 
(the ‘first’ to play Fayruz) it would 
be wise to read David Ambrose’s 
snapshot of the Cairo recording 
scene where cassettes are the rule 
and the range goes from the Koran 
to Nubian new-waver Mohammet 
Mounir and the Jets. 


There are something like 125 million 
people in the Arab world, and most of 
the music they listen to is recorded in 
Cairo. Other Arabic countries may 
produce stars, but moderate, cosmo- 
politan Cairo attracts them to a range of 
studios where business has boomed since 
the cassette revolution of the ’70s. 

Records and record players are 
virtually unknown. The cassette is the 
medium, with the bootlegging of the 
many public performances a common- 
place, and the piracy of studio recordings 
an accepted part of life. Tape copying 
machines of the type Lord Willis would 
have controlled in Britain do a roaring 
trade, 

Occasionally a dusty 78 by Fayruz 
turns up in the secondhand suks near 
Ataba Square, a ghost from the days 
when Sono Cairo, the state-owned 
studios, held a virtual monopoly and the 
technology was more of a mystery. 
Today Sono Cairo, an old fashioned, 
courteous, heavily staffed, rather un- 
wieldy organisation represents one of 
several faces of Egypt's recording 
industry. 

They boast a huge catalogue. Famous 
interpreters of The Koran like Cheik 
Abdel Basset all recorded here. A 
complete set of The Koran, either in 
spoken or chanted form, will set you 
back about 90 Egyptian pounds (50 
English). East African countries whose 
Muslim population want to read the 
Koran are among Sono Cairo’s biggest 
customers for a range of Arabic lessons 
by cassette. And of course there is music 
— not, 1 was firmly told, ‘Musica 
Sharbeya’ (popular music), but music ‘of 
good quality’, since as a state-owned 
company they see themselves as Egypt's 
ambassadors abroad. The word remains 
paramount in Arab culture. A young 
upstart called Ahmed Adaweya is 
currently banned from Radio Cairo 
because his slightly surreal lyrics offer a 
subversive nonsense. 


by David Ambrose 
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OM KALTHUM 


Sono Cairo’s greatest asset has been 
another national institution, the voice of 
the great Om Kalthum. Famous through- 
out the Arab world, worshipped in 
Egypt, her recordings still sel] in huge 
numbers nearly a decade after her death 
— 75,000 cassettes in Egypt alone last 
year, 


> 


Above: 
Rhiad Al Summbati 
—Randa Phone traditionalist recording artist. 

Below: Eva, Slam! label popstar. 


Shown into the main studio where 
Om Kalthum’'s legendary recordings were 
made, | anticipated a national shrine. 
Instead, with a typically Istamic lack of 
idolatory, there was nothing but a large, 
bare, wooden-beamed room with two 
elderly mics hanging from the ceiling. 
Not even a picture of the great lady. This 
is not so surprising. In Egypt stars may 
teceive fanatical loyalty yet remain, in 
this egalitarian society, ordinary folk, a 
sort of common property. 


SHOCKWAVE 


Herein lies one of Sono Cairo’s head- 
aches. Gamal Hamalawi, the friendly, 
only slightly harassed sales manager for 
exports, told me that recovering royalties 
for sales of Om Kalthum recordings in 
other Arab states proved impossible. 


They also regard her as common 
property. It’s part of the recording piracy 
endemic to most Third World countries. 

Others make this work to their 
advantage. When Sout El Hob (Sound of 
Love) Studios made a move towards 
legitimising a share in a potentially 
lucrative market and actually paid for 
the rights to EMI's catalogue, a shock- 
wave ran through the independent 
studios who had been happily pirating 
western music for years. In retrospect it 
does seem a strange decision, since 90% 
of the EM! material was useless in the 
Arab world. 

But one man who noted this move 
with interest was Hanni Sabet, one of 
the new breed of entrepreneurs (sales of 
ready-made shirts, Japanese hi-fi import- 
ed under licence, tourist development on 
the Red Sea) who has capitalised on the 
free-enterprise initiated under Sadat, and 
whose Slam! Studios represent the other 
face of the Cairene scene. 

Sabet bought the rights to a judicious 
selection of Western pop — Bob Marley 
(very popular in Libya), Stevie Wonder, 
Grace Jones — and released it along side 
a small, efficient catalogue of about 15 
Arabic recording stars. His eight-track 
basement studios, whilst kind of modest 
by the standards of a George Martin, are, 
he says, the first to try for a western 
sound quality; and he was the first to use 
t.v. advertising to boost sales for two of 
his artists, the effervescent Eva, and 
Samir Eskanderani, a large, bearded, 
Demis Roussos figure. Their recordings, 
using synth and wah-wah pedals and 
some Western session musicians resident 
in Cairo, did surprisingly well in the 
generally conservative climate of Arabic 
music. 


MOHAMMET AND THE JETS 


Slam! Studios’ great hope ties with 
Mohammet Mounir and The Jets. Mounir 
is a Nubian from Southern Egypt, good- 
looking with an unpredictable, charis- 
matic manner. The sound of the Arabic 
language tends to be harsh, and his high, 
gentle voice is ideal for what Sabet calls 
‘the complicated business of fitting 
“soft” lyrics to western arrangements’. 
When I left Cairo, a Mounir song, based 
on a Nubian pop tune of the 1950s and 
armed with a tunneling, Duane Eddy 
guitar riff, was just making some 
impression, 

His next cassette is expected to 
feature even more strongly his Nubian 
and therefore African roots. Hanni Sabet 
said it. ‘According to your point of view, 
we’re either producing a fruitful cross- 
fertilization, or eroding national style.’ 
Either way, the sounds coming up from 
the Stam! basement represent the new- 
wave in the Arabic recording industry. @ 


COLLUSION 17 


Is it true what they say about 
Heavy Metal? That nothing 
has changed except the style 
of the trousers? That Led 
Zeppelin are still the main 
men? David Sinclair — 
committed but critical — helps 
out with a few answers. 


In recent years, the grass roots 
cult of Heavy Metal music has 
turned into a fully blown youth 
sub-culture. As the London music 
listings attest, Metal bands are to 
be found playing at gigs of all 
levels round town. The Capital’s 
biggest regular venue, the 
Hammersmith Odeon is dominat- 
ed by, bands tike Whitesnake, 
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Motorhead, Thin Lizzy and Iron 
Maiden, while at the Marquee the 
middle order bands such as 
Terraplane, Angelwitch, and Rock 
Goddess hold sway. Jackie Lynton 
among others forged a reputation 
playing at the Golden Lion in 
Fulham. Then there are the many 
no-name bands playing the no- 
name local pubs, from Liaison 
with their pseudo-American AOR 
Metal at the Ad Lib, to the 
thunderous bottom-heavy, car 
battery metal of National Gold at 
The Wellington on Shepherds 
Bush Green. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Go to any of these places and 
certain things about your Metal 
fans are immediately obvious, The 


uniform — basically the old hippy 
look, though straight trousers 
instead of flares, and more 
emphasis on grime (preferably 
grease or oil from a motorbike) 
and patches. The hair is generally 
worn long and unkempt. They are 
consumers on a vast scale, not 
only of the music, but of the 
badges, scarves, sweatshirts, 
official and unofficial programmes, 
T shirts, and most important this, 
beer. 

One reason why so many pubs 
and clubs are willing to book 
Metal bands so frequently is the 
tremendous business they do at 
the bar when those bands play. 
Another reason is the invariably 
good behaviour of the HM fans. 
With all other types of fan there 
are drawbacks: Punks and especial- 
ly skinheads have an unenviable 


Illustration by Eric Beaumont 


reputation for rowdy behaviour. 
Rastas it’s well known spend very 
little at the bar, preferring the 
more discreet charms of their own 
alternative stimulants. Old-new- 
electro-pop-fashion-romantics like 
to be on the guest list, and 
anyway, all that pouting makes 
the bar staff uneasy. But your HM 
fans, salt of the gig circuit, pay up 
on the door, drink gallons of beer, 
knock themselves senseless by 
bashing their heads against thin 
air for an hour or so — and then 
leave in an orderly manner. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
STYLE 


Geoff Barton, editor of Sounds, 
and something of a guru in Heavy 
Metal circles, explained why this 
Is so. 
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‘I think essentially it is a very con- 
servative form of music, and the 
kids that go are fairly well off 
really. | don’t think it’s music 
that particularly attracts people 
who are on the dole or unemploy- 
ed. You generally find that the 
kids that go along to the Metal 
gigs, although they’ve still got 
long hair, they probably work in 
a bank or an insurance office or 
something like that. Obviously 
there’s a load of bikers as well 
who foHow the various bands, but 
1 think in the current economic 
climate, the reason for its popu- 
larity are that Metal fans, as 
opposed to say Punk fans, or fans 
of the Joy Division area of music, 
still have the money to spend.’ 


But what is it about Heavy 
Metal music that makes them 
spend it? A recent video of arch- 
Metal exponent Gillan offers 
some clues. The song performed is 
Stevigé Wonder's “Living In The 
City’, and as the video starts 
Gillan and his band are cast as 
employees at a Labour Exchange 
with all the depressing conno- 
tations of urban misery that such 
a place conjures up. Gillan himself 
is dressed in a suit with his hair 
meticulously slicked back. 
Through the course of the song, 
however, he becomes increasingly 
frustrated, and begins to rage 
against the impotence of his 
situation, until in a scene 
reminiscent of Bruce Banner 
changing into the incredible Hulk, 
Dr Jekyll into Mr Hyde, or a 
hundred werewolf movies, Gillan 
metamorphoses into ... Well the 
moment that delivers the goods is 
when the camera swings onto 
Gillan just below his face, reveal- 
ing of course his sudden 
miraculously returned mass of 
long dishevelled hair spilling dawn 
his shirtfront to the top of his 
straining belt. And we see that he 
has achieved deliverance from his 
humdrum existence through The 
Strength Of Rock & Roll. 


THRILLING SPECTACLES 


In front of the stage, the Metal 
fan feels a similar sense of 
deliverance as he merges into a 
crowd of like-minded devotees, 
thrilling to the quite massive surge 
of naise and spectacle. In amongst 
banks of flashing fights, pea 
soupers of dry ice, and all manner 
of explosions and fireworks, stand 
the Axe Heroes, using their 
instruments as all purpose battle 
weapons and phallic symbols (it is 
no accident that the guitar is the 
Heavy Metal instrument). 
American writer David Fricke 
described the Heavy Metal rock & 
roller, as seen through the eyes of 
the fan, as someone wha ‘rocks all 


by David Sinclair 


night and parties all day, he sees 
the world the hard way, and he 
always gets his girl. It’s nice work 
if you can get it — and if you 
work in a machine shop ... you 
can’t — but records and concerts 
are the next best thing’. 

However, harmless and 
exhilarating as this may seem, 
some of the attendant images and 
mores of HM are not quite so 
excusable. Iron Maiden for 
instance have used a series of 
breathtakingly grotesque pictures 
on their album artwork, featuring 
a zombie-like humanoid creature 
usually clutching an axe (no, not 
a guitar, an axe) dripping with 
blood, or engaged in some similar 


are practically nil really. It is an 
escapist fantasy and maybe that’s 
what makes it so despicable in the 
eyes of many people — they think 
it should have some sociological 
relevance or social comment, 
which it doesn’t, except for one 
or two rare exceptions like 
French band Trust.’ 


The violence is placed more in 
the Sword and Sorcery, noble 
warrior fantasy tradition, than in 
any modern reality, and whatever 
misgivings one might harbour, the 
personal code of morality to 
which the Heavy Metal fan 
adheres is actually rooted, along 
with the music genre, in the old 


Heavy 
Wictal 


posture or activity implying 
imminent terminal violence. Thin 
Lizzy were lambasted for the 
violent lyrical imagery in their 
record “Killer On The Loose”. 
The Cambridge branch of Women 
Against Rape canvassed record 
stores asking dealers not to stock 
the Witchfinder General album, 
Death Penalty, the cover of which 


features a semi-nude woman being 
attacked by four costumed idiots 
in a graveyard. 


CONSERVATIVE 
FANTASIES 


Geoff Barton’s view of this violent 
imagery is indulgent: 


‘Once again | think it comes back 
to a slight conservatism. Heavy 
Metal is a fantasy, that is its basic 
appeal, and the music with its 
huge volume and banks of flash- 
ing lights, the whole blaod and 
thunder thing, ! think it just 
naturally attracts the gory 
imagery. The two go hand in hand 
really. The imagery coufd be said 
ta éncourage somebody to go out 
with a chain-saw and saw their 
neighbour's legs off or something, 
but (laughs) ! think the instances 
of that sort of thing happening 


Woodstock ideals of love and 
peace. Metal gigs are the only 
places where the two finger peace 
sign still has any currency, how- 
ever devalued, and often the 
Metal fan is, paradoxically a 
gentle, loner type of person. 

Geoff Barton: ‘They’re still 
peace-loving hippies really. A lot 
of Heavy Metal fans, they 
wouldn't dream of indulging in a 
ruck or anything like that, Besides 
— it’s a release, it all happens 
inside the auditorium. They’re so 
bloody exhausted after punching 
the air for 2% hours, they haven’t 
got any time for fighting once 
they get outside.’ 


OVERTONES 


Less easy to dismiss are the 
abundant sexist overtones in HM 
music. David Coverdale’s White- 
snake seem to have outdone even 
such practised misogynists as 
Rainbow (‘Don’t know about 
your brain/But you laok alright’) 
and the Rolling Stones (‘She’s my 
little Rock & Roll/My tits and ass, 
that’s all’) in cornering an area of 
the market which could best be 
called knob-rock. 


‘All of you women/Better lift 
up your skirts an’ run/Cos t aim 


to shoot my pistol/And fire like a 
Gatlin gun’, croons the ever- 
sensitive Coverdale, married man 
and apple of his little daughter's 
eye. Metal Music is very much a 
male sub-culture, and yet as Tom 
Hibbert, distinguished writer and 
author of the official Whitesnake 
biography, pointed out to me: 
‘David Coverdale appeals to a lot 
more girls than the other Heavy 
Metal groups, despite his out- 
rageously sexist album covers. 
Without wishing to sound sexist, 
your Heavy Metal female fan is 
every bit as sexist as the male fan, 
which probably explains why 
there aren’t many of them.’ 

But the grunting and strutting 
and cock-rubbing (there is 
usually a distinctly faded area on 
the front of Coverdale’s perennial 
blue jeans, and he hasn't got it 
from riding a bicycle) are thank- 
fully confined to the stage and 
the audience's adolescent 
fantasies. An important element 
in any teenage subculture is that 
of rebellion, in particular with 
being as offensive as possible to 
anyone over 25. The censure by 
‘liberal’ or ‘progressively-minded’ 
adults of such overtly sexist lyrical 
content only confirms the Metal 
fan’s love of his/her music. Heavy 
Metal is the conservative rebellion. 


PERENNIAL FAVOURITES 


And actually, Heavy Metal is very 
polite and completely  insti- 
tutionalised. A vital component 
of the music is the highly 
competent musicianship. There is 
no experimenting, no triumphs 
of content over technique. Metal 
musicians must work very long 
and hard to learn their craft, and 
then to gather a following. But 
once they have that following, 
their fans will stick with them no 
matter what. There are stil! hope- 
ful rumours fo this day that 
Cream who split up in 1968 and 
were perhaps the first ever HM 
group, are going to reform. Every 
Christmas, on his Radio One 
show, Tommy Vance invites his 
listeners to vote for their all-time 
favourite Top 20 songs. This year 


_ there was only one different song 


from last year in the entire Top 
20. (Led Zeppelin’s “Stairway Ta 
Heaven” has always been and will 
always be No. 1). The choice, as 
Vance puts it, remains ‘static and 
emphatic’. Innovation is not the 
name of this game. 

Still, let’s not get too serious 
about all this. The Song Remains 
The Same, but we a/f know It’s 
Only Rock & Roll. Turn it up or 
turn it off, it’s not reafly going to 
affect these chaps much at all. 
Now if | had a penny for every 
decibel | heard when JI saw 
Mutorhead .. . 
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tlustration by David Toop 


DAWN WAS BREAKING AGAIN. 


by David Toop 


One day in the not-too distant 
future you will be able to feed a 
number of pre-recorded cassettes 
into your portable player (long-life 
batteries for those difficult times 
to come) and remix them to your 
own taste, Your consumer 
machine will blend wildly in- 
compatible styles of music, wipe- 
out stuff you dislike, rerun the 
bits you like for as long as you 
like and mixdown onto a throw- 
away master that will force a 
redefinition of the word ‘piracy’. 
Obviously, you will be able to slot 
your own voice and electronics 
into the melee though popular 
taste will discourage the talentless 
showoff, having heard enough of 
that sort of thing in the late ’70s 
and early ’80s. Current funk 12 
inch singles show the way. The 
most elaborate give you a choice 
of mixes, a dub, an accapella 
version and some extra beats. 
With two decks that gives you a 
lot of choices in how you hear a 
hot record. New York radio 
stations like WKTU reflected the 
trend for mixing up accapella 
vocals from one tune with the 
dub of another; if they are in 
different keys then too bad. You 
can still dance to it. 

The days of the consumer 
multi-track cassette may not be 
on this year’s calendar but the 
urge to create style wars on disc is 
strong enough to hurry them 
along. Chill Fac-torr’s slinky 
“Twist (Round’n’Round}” time- 
travelled through rhythm and 
blues history by dropping in and 
out of Hank Ballard's “The Twist”; 
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iN AIS DESPAIR, LEGEND HAD SPENT THE NIGHT 
MOXING SHOCKABILLY TAPES WH oLD CHAIRMEN OF THE BOARD SINGLES 


Did you ever want to erase a guitar solo from a favourite 
record or mix a Jim Reeves vocal onto a Jonzun Crew backing 
track? If so, then your time will surely come. You are not 
alone in thinking that one style of music per tune is inadequate 
or that unchangeable record mixes are frustrating. David Toop 
looks at the direction consumer technology might follow; he 
also peruses the history of culture collisions from Malcolm 
McLaren backwards through The Beatles, Charles Ives’ father 
George and electronics pioneer Richard Maxfield. 


OOO COO COCCCOO OOOO 


Luther Vandross’s “Bad Boy/ 
Having a Party” created a similar 
effect by writing an ’80s song as a 
frame for Sam Cooke's 1962 
classic. 

Smarter than the average cover 
version, these records give the 
clue to what you might achieve 
given a triple cassette player with 
varispeed, memory, EQ and effects 
though your meltdown is likely to 
be closer to Afrika Bambaataa’s 
live mix of The Munsters theme 
with a beat box, The wilder side 
of disco life — Bambaataa et al 
and records like Fresh Face’s 
“Huevo Dancing” — has had a 
crucial effect on the ideas of 
Malcolm McLaren and, like it or 
not, McLaren has been the man to 
make musical montage into a 
commercial proposition. 


DUCK ROCK 


Duck Rock is the album for 
strangers to the Zulu Nation 
Throwdown; the record for 
tourists who run from Central Park 
ghetto-box chaos where salsa 
fights the funk; it's especially a 


purchase for people who hate 
phone-ins and country music; a 
Come Dancing for the '80s with 
Webo, Smurf and Square Dance 
ousting Waltz, Madison and Cha- 
ChaCha. On this level it’s a com- 
plete success. Records used to 
begin at the lead-in groove and 
end at the run-out. Now they’re 
truly plastic (if you know what | 
mean). If you never listened to 
music like it was a non-stop radio 
show then buy Duck Rock; if you 
already do then you'll no doubt 
have problems with it, not the 
least of which is the ‘montage’ of 
distinctly attractive Cuban and 
Dominican Republic percussion 
with cheap rate Magical Mystery 
Tour Beatles-type instrumentals. 
The Fab Four were not averse 
to a bit of musical collage them- 
selves. ‘All You Need Js Love’ 
and “I Am the Walrus” flashed a 
few other styles (notably swing) 
out of the hit-making formula and 
| suppose we have to bring up the 
Indian music. If you find that a 
regrettable reference then you'tl 
find many of Malcolm McLaren’s 
notions equally regrettable, darkly 
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tinged as they are with All You 
Need Is Lovishness. 

Drugs were the key in the 
second half of the 60s. As many 
people changed from alcohol and 
speed to psychotropics so the way 
they heard music changed. It 
didn’t seem so ridiculous to listen 
to two different kinds of music at 
once. There was a tradition to 
draw on; experimental composers 
from Charles Ives through to John 
Cage, the Happenings movement 
and the improvisation groups of 
the ’60s had all explored the 
possibilities of simultaneous un- 
related musics and events. 


CACOPHONOUS CONFLICT 


Charles Ives is famous for this 
simultaneity; Jess well-known is 
the fact that his father, George 
Ives, preceded him with such 
experiments. Charles was born in 
Danbury, Connecticut, in 1874; 
his published writings include 
memories of the Ives family being 
directed by George in tortuous 
exercises such as singing ‘Old 
Folks at Home” in Eb with the 
accompaniment in C. Other 
acoustic/musical explorations 
included marching two bands past 
each other to enjoy the clash of 
tunes, The pleasure of this effect 
has been revisited ad infinitum 
ever since, both by accident and 
design. For an example try the 
Globe Unity Orchestra outdoor 
recording on Po Torch Records 
Uahrmarkt{Local Fair PTR/ 
JWD2) combining Greek Band, 
accordian band, Alpine Horns 
free jazz, etc. 


HILLBILLY BEBOP 


Most music has this tendency, 
drawing influences from outside 
sources and regurgitating them as 
a new style; Charlie Palmieri’s 
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group played the Latin Bugalu, 
Hank Penny’s Western Swing 
group played “Hillbilly Bebop”, 
King Oliver’s band played ‘‘Let’s 
Go To Hawaii” (a song written by 
country singer Jimmy Rodgers) 
and to cap them all Indian sound- 
track composer Rahul Dev Burman 
combines whatever type of music 
he feels like in a sustained assault 
on good taste and comfortable 
listening. Culture clashes of this 
type can be like history lessons 
(no snoozing in class, though). 
Sample Wanda Jackson's “I Gotta 
Know”, recorded in 1956. Half 
the song is slow country; the 
other half is up-tempo rockabilly. 
Wanda must have guessed the 
direction she was headed. It’s 
relatively unusual for records to 
swap back and forth like this. 
More common is the bravura 
touch of Hank Penny — sailing 
into the new bebop of Charlie 


Parker and Bud Powell cowboy 
style — or the unpleasantly 
frequent attempts to homogenize 
(the bane of ’70s music). Given a 
desert island and choice of Freddy 
Fender’s “How Much Is That 
Doggy in the Window?” or a Neil 
Ardley record | know which one 
I’d go for. Woof woof. 


THE CANYONS OF YOUR 
MIND 


Psychedelic music used . montage 
as a kind of aural ‘mental state’. 
The ideal was to produce music 
which gave the listener's mind a 
good beating. The lyrics would 
preferably reflect the victim’s 
numbed confusion to allow for 
smug self-recognition. One of the 
experts in the style was Joseph 
Byrd. Byrd was born in Louisville, 
Kentucky, It’s doubtful if he ever 
backed Louisville’s most famous 
son Sam Cooke disciple 


Muhammad Ali (also known for 
his sporting abilities) but he 
certainly played jazz and country 
music, finally landing in electronic 
music. In 1960 Byrd, along with 
fellow student LaMonte Young, 
enrolled in Richard Maxfield’s 
class in electronic music at New 
York’s New School. Of Maxfield 
more later. 

Joseph Byrd’s most celebrated 
moment was with West Coast acid- 
rockers The United States of 
America. When CBS realised there 
was profit in the counter-culture 
The United States of America 
were one of the first signings. 
Combining the sardonic with the 
nostalgic, the whimsical with the 
vicious, they summed up the 
hippie life — drug idiots sneering 
at ‘straights’. Byrd took what he 
had learned in New York under 
Maxfield and applied it to USA’s 
album, giving it the intermittent 
shots of brilliance that make it 
still worth a listen. After USA he 
went on to produce another 
album for Columbia — The 
American Metaphysical Circus by 
Joe Byrd and the Field Hippies (!) 
and a peculiar 1976 album for 
Takoma called Yankee Transcen- 
doodfe, an attempt to synthesise 
the authentic sounds of brass 
bands, calliopes, patriotic songs, 
hymns, jazz bands and American 
audio environments. Successful 
yet pointless. 


SERVING DINNER WITH 
THE DECOY 


In 1967 Joseph Byrd provided 
some of the sleeve notes for the 
only album solely devoted to 
the music of Richard Maxfield 
(Richard Maxfield: Electronic 
Music Advance Recordings FGR- 
8S). The album was published in 
1969. Also in ‘69 Maxfield 
committed suicide. Listening to 
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the Advance album there are a 
number of striking things about 


the music. ‘Amazing Grace” 
(1960) is a tape-loop collage — its 
source material a black preacher 
at a revival meeting. lf that 
sounds familiar it’s probably 
because Steve Reich used tape 
loops of a black preacher for a 
1965 piece, ‘It’s Gonna Rain’’. 
“Pastoral Symphony” is similar to 
another Maxfield piece (“Night 
Music” released on New Sounds 
in Electronic Music Odyssey 32 
16 0160) in that it gives the effect 
of listening to wildlife sounds. 
“Piano Concert for David Tudor” 
and “Bacchanale” both use im- 
provisation as source material at a 
time when electronic composers 
would have happily suffered the 
plague rather than have their 
work infiltrated by improvisers. 

“Bacchanale” also combined 
poetry, Korean folk music, type- 
writers, jazz recorded live at the 
Five Spot, treated instruments 
and underwater clarinet impro- 
visations! Most of it at the same 
time. Maxfield was unusual. His 
music avoids the abstraction and 
unapproachability of most 
electronic music, using identifiable 
sounds and rhythms. At the age 
of 35 he wrote about hiniself: 


‘Much of his music has as its 
source material recorded 
sounds of the instrumental- 
ists who in performance 
improvise with electronic 
tape (which is playing their 
earlier recorded sounds, 
now distorted by electronic 
manipulation) . . . He is 
generally quite selective 
about his raw material and 
its alteration, but quite 
free with regard to place- 
ment (organization) of the 
finished product and the 
improvisation going on 
-simultaneously.’ 
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He also wrote about taped music: 


‘Its abuse as a financially 
expedient novelty to sub- 
stitute for additional live 
performers is serving us 
dinner with the decoy 
instead of duck.’ 


Despite being the first teacher of 
electronic music techniques in 
America and a major influence on 
now well-known composers like 
La Monte Young and Terry Riley, 
Maxfield is an extremely obscure 
figure. He doesn’t even get a 
mention in Andy Mackay’s other- 
wise excellent book Electronic 
Music. 


DEAR SONY 


Born in 1927, Maxfield was a 
Pioneer in electronic music. He 
believed in changing the mix 
every time one of his pieces was 
performed. He may have died too 
soon to foresee the consumer 
audiodrome but if you want to 
hear what Duck Rock might have 
sounded like in 1963 (a year after 
Sam Cooke’s “Having a Party’) 
then hunt down a copy of 
“Bacchanale”. After that, take a 
letter: ‘Dear President of the 
Sony Corporation... ."C 


This article was originally intended 
as a profile of Richard Maxfield 
and his music. Unfortunately, it 
proved Impossible to track down 
all the information | needed. 
Many of his tapes seem to have 
disappeared and facts about his 
life are few and far between. For 
what information | did get thanks 
to Hugh Davies, Barney Childs, 
Michael feDonne-Bhennet and 
Walter Zimmermann. 
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Essex Fells, New Jersey, is the 
richest, leafiest kind of American 
suburb, where the houses are 
hidden by big lawns and trees and 
the residents’ association won't 
let Jews or Italians move in. They 
had to make an exception for 
Brooklyn’s Concetta Franconero, 
known to us as Connie Francis. 

She fives in a long, low ranch 
house that looks modest from the 
front but stretches out into a vast 
unfolding labyrinth of rooms. | 
was greeted at the door by a 
smiling fortyish woman with jet 
black hair. It was about 20 
minutes before | realised this 
wasn't Connie Francis but her 
private secretary; she thought | 
was the new typist. It didn’t 
matter. | was taken into the 
kitchen, sat down, and immediat- 
ely fed — just like visiting your 
mother. 


IDEAL HOME 


Various secretaries, maids, a hair- 
dresser, a chauffeur and Connie’s 
parents wandered in and out. The 
kitchen was the same as in any 
jerry-built suburban home, but on 
the grand scale. There’s a kind of 
democracy that operates with 
being rich in America: you don't 
move into a different culture, you 
just get more of what everybody 
else can get. 
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The Connie Francis Interview 
by Mary Harron 


When the '60s British Invasion of the American charts began, 
Connie Francis’ songs of teenage life and love were hits all over 
America. But the likes of Petula Clark and Herman’s Hermits 
made dents in her career that forced her to change strategies. 
She aimed straight at Las Vegas, and Big Money — and 
survived. Mary Harron rode Connie’s limo to interview her in 


an exclusive leafy suburb. 


OoOoOooo Oooo C68 


Down the corridor, with its 
paintings on black velvet, was a 
vast sitting room. A_ picture 
window looked out over a 
swimming pool, covered with 
tarpaulins for the autumn. In one 
corner there was 2 white piano, 
on a white rug covered in sheet 
music. Everything was red, purple 
and white: a red velvet sofa with 
purple cushions, a gold mirror, a 
dining alcove worthy of Roman 
times. 

The room was glossy, like a 
spread from an interior design 
magazine, but there was a touch 
of Graceland about it. The really 
great, old-style pop stars never 
messed about with subdued earth 
colours and discreet good taste. 
Their homes were about dreams, 


and this was a dream home for an 
Italian-American showbusiness 
princess. 


GLAMOUR-GO-ROUND 


Connie’s father was in the middle 
of talking to me, when we heard 
an emphatic voice talking non-stop 
and the sound of someone bustl- 
ing down the corridor. Indulgent 
smiles passed around the room. 
Connie hurtled in, issuing 
instructions, and explaining at 
intervals that she was putting 
pressure on an American Congress- 
man she suspected of trying to 
sabotage an anti-crime bilf she is 
involved with. ‘Get him on the 
phone, then we'll feed the story 
to the newspapers and TV.’ 


Later she settled down on the 
sofa and told me about her differ- 
ent causes: charities, Vietnam 
Veterans, an organisation she has 
founded called ‘Valour’ to help 
the victims of crime. ‘I'm a cause 
person,’ she says, ‘although 1 
wasn’t always. I’m getting involved 
now in mental illness because | 
had two nervous breakdowns. In 
fact I just wrote an article for the 
Ladies Home journal on what it’s 
like to be mentally ill.’ 

The Connie Francis story is 
told in miniature in the periodicals 
index of the New York Public 
Library. In 1961 and 1962, when 
she was the most successful 
female singer in the world there 
were magazine stories like ‘Girl On 
The Glamour-Go-Round’, ‘From 
the Heart’ and ‘Dreamwortd’: she 
had sold 23 million records by the 
age of 22. The articles drop off as 
the ‘60s progress, but there is a 
piece in the New York Times in 
1971 about her second marriage, 
to Izzy Marion, a Las Vegas 
hairdresser. 


MOTEL 


In 1974, a new series starts. The 
index reads: ‘Connie Francis — 
see also Sex Crimes’. On Saturday, 
November 9, the New York 
Times ran the headline, ‘Connie 
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Francis 1s Raped At Motel After 
Singing At Westbury Fair’. She 
had been appearing in the Triple 
Treat Variety Show, after several 
years in retirement and after the 
show, the article says, she went 
back to her room at the Howard 
Johnson’s Motor Lodge: ‘She 
was awakened at 5.30am by a 
young man. who then raped her at 
knife point . .. After the assault, 
the assailant tied her to a chair, 
with her hands tied behind her 
back, and knocked the chair over. 
Miss Francis was then covered 
with a mattress and a suitcase. 
The assailant left after taking 
some jewelry and a mink coat.’ 

The worst part, she says, was 
the two hours she spent persuad- 
ing him not to kill her. It took 
another couple of hours to crawl 
to a telephone, tied as she was 
with her hands behind her back to 
a chair. Afterwards she was left 
with, ‘Fear of everything. Fear of 
people, which | never had before. 
The fear of going out in front of 
an audience and maybe having 
that guy be there. Chimerical, 
fanciful, unfounded things.’ 

| had been afraid that the rape 
would be a touchy subject, but it 
was the easiest interview imagin- 
able. She created an immediate 
intimacy, and yet these were also 
public statements; most of what 
she told me is in her forthcoming 
biography. I’m sure she would 
have been the same, and said the 
same things, to any interviewer. 
But unlike most easy showbusiness 
interviews, there was nothing 
phoney in ail this: | never met 
anyone in whom the public and 
private selves were so perfectly 
fused. 


AUTOGRAPHS AND 
ACCORDIONS 


Connie Francis defines herself as a 
star and she takes that role and its 
responsibilities — giving auto- 
graphs, answering letters, being 
nice to fans — very seriously. 
After all, she grew up in show- 
business and for 30 years she has 
constructed her life in public. 

She started playing the 
accordion at four. When she was 
10, an appearance on the Arthur 
Godfrey Show led to a regular 
slot on another show, George 
Scheck’s ‘Star Time’, every week 
for four years. When it folded, 
Scheck became her manager and 
paid for her first recording 
sessions, which he then took 
round the record companies, 
‘Everyone said, ‘This girl’s got 
nothing, no distinctive sound.” 
The last company we tried was 
MGM. And did they think ! was 
going to be the hottest thing on 
wax? No. But the president had a 
son called Freddy, and the song 
was called “Freddy”. That’s how 
I got a contract.’ In the next 
decade she sold over 50 million 
records. 


She is almost alone among '60s 
girl singers in never having been 
financially exploited. ‘I was 
tremendously protected by my 
father and my manager. | was 
very lucky. But if 1 had been 
exploited | would have been too 
smart not to see it. Of course you 
never get all the royalties that are 
due on records — that’s why we 
did an audit every year. That’s 
why every year they had to pay 
me a hundred thousand dollars 
for records they forgot about.’ 


BIG, BIG MONEY 


Like all the early ‘60s American 
pop idols, she lost her teenage 
following and her hit singles to 
the British Invasion. However, she 
suffered less than most. She had 
always sung ballads and from the 
moment she sang ‘‘Mama’’ on the 
Perry Como show a_ family 
audience beckoned. So when the 
Beatles arrived, ‘I had established 
myself, | was Entertainer of the 
Year in Las Vegas every year — 
which was where the big, big 
money was — and the television 
appearances kept up.’ 

But what most of us remember 
her for was that string of hit 
singles — ‘Stupid Cupid”, “Robot 
Man”, “V-a-c-at-i-o-n”, “Where 
The Boys Are’, which caught an 
ideal vision of American teenage 
life: all High School dances and 
dating and soda shops. Wasn’t it 
strange, having led such “an 
abnormal adolescence, to sing 
those songs? 

‘Oh no, I identified with it all. 
It was something I dreamed about. 
| would have liked to be able to 
go out on dates, | just wasn’t 
allowed to. People would say, 
“She's a cute kid” and they'd say 
“Leave her alone — her father’s a 
nut’’.’ 

‘You see, | was insulated to 
the point where it was damaging. 
| remember doing the Ed Sullivan 
show in 1958, after ‘“‘Who’s Sorry 
Now”. Two musicians were talking 
and one of them used the word 
“fas-c-k”. | had never heard it 
before, | knew it existed, I’d seen 
it on sidewalks, but I’d never 
heard it before. | tried to walk off 
the show.’ She was 20 at the time. 
The next person she heard use the 
word was Frank Sinatra, at a 
dinner party; she was so embarras- 
sed she dropped her fork. 


ROMANCE 


She showed me a scrapbook full 


of storiesof phoney romances press 
agents made up to please her fans. 
‘Look at this garbage, real garbage. 
“Flash! Times Square Date for 
Connie and Teddy”. Teddy 
Rendazzo was my arranger. Sure, 
we went to Times Square. They 
took pictures and then he went 
home to his girlfriend and | went 
home to my accordion." 

She did have a romance with 
Bobby Darin, whom she adored, 
before either of them had had a 
hit record. ‘The last time we saw 
each other as boyfriend and girl- 
friend was a horrendous episode 
when my father’ — the jovial grey- 
haired man who was still in the 
kitchen — ‘tried to shoot Bobby 
at the Ed Sullivan Show.’ 


ENTANGLEMENTS 


Her first two marriages were 
disastrous, and she says she knew 
they were both over on the 
wedding night. Her third husband 
stuck by her after the rape, and 
during the trial when she sued 
Howard Johnson's for negligent 
security. In 1976 she was awarded 
two and a half million dollars in 
damages, reduce® on appeal to a 
million and a half. 

In January she had an oper- 
ation to correct a breathing 
problem just before retuming to 
the studio. When recording began 
she found the operation had 
affected her voice: she was left 
with a range of seven notes, ‘The 
loss of my voice was probably 
more devastating than the rape. 


“That was a horror, but | dealt 


with it.’ 

Two months later her husband 
left her. in the same period her 
best friend died and she found out 
that her brother George Francon- 
ero, a New Jersey attorney, was 
entangled with the Mafia and 
about to be indicted for his 
involvement with corrupt union 
dealings and a bank fraud. 

Not long after, she had her 
second nervous breakdown: ‘It 
was an effect of the rape, but a 
nervous breakdown never happens 
overnight. It’s a culmination of a 
lot of different events.’ She was 
hospitalised for two weeks. ‘For 
a while there | was really out to 
lunch. All five senses were off: no 
sense of smell, taste, touch.’ She 
would hear and see things that 
weren't there. ‘One morning in 
the hospital | woke up and heard 
the sound of applause. { said — 
what am I doing here, | should be 
on stage. Well, it was just the 
sound of tyres on a wet pavement.’ 


TELEVISION 


For the next four years she was a 
semi-recluse. She spent weeks at a 
time in bed, watching television 
without taking in what was on the 
screen. She planned a suicide 
attempt but decided not to go 
through with it because of her 
adopted son. 

In 1979 her brother’s case 


came to trial. George Franconero, 
who Connie says was ‘not the 
brightest kid in the wortd; he was 
a wonderful persen but he needed 
desperately to te somebody, to 
be important to people, as | was’, 
turned states evidence. He was 
acquitted in exchange for his 
testimony. 

The Mafia waited two years, 
until their appeal was turned 
down. On March 6, 1981 George 
Franconero was scraping ice from 
the windscreen of his car when 
two men approached and shot 
him several times fn the head. 


BENEFITS 


Connie says ste wamed him not 
to get [involved with gangsters: 
‘Georgie, | checked on these 
people, these are characters’. She 
had to deaf with characters her- 
self. She said quite openly that 
she had always done benefits for 
the Mafia if they asked her to (‘I 
just thought — ah, it’s a benefit 
anyway, what’s the difference, 
and it keeps things calm and 
smooth’) but always careful never 
to ask for anything in return. 

Her brother’s death pulled her 
back together, and eventually her 
voice returned. Now there are the 
legal campaigns and the causes, 
and concerts again. Before | left 
she read out to ne the opening of 
her autobiography. It’s candid, 
lavishly sentimental, self-centred 
and friendly, just ke Connie her- 
self. It begins in her dressing room 
at the Westbury Theatre, the 
evening before the rape: 


‘The dressing room was similar to 
a hundred others I had occupied 
since my career began a milennium 
ago. | gazed at the dozen flower 
arrangements sent by family and 
friends . . . at the many telegrams 
. -. at the plaque a group of nuns 
from the Bronx gave me the night 
before ... What a lucky world — 
this world of show business — in 
which you are so extravagantly 
rewarded. Financially of course, 
but in so many other ways — 
merely for doing what you love 
best.’ 

Cliches, yes, but they served 
her well. I said that she seemed to 
have had a very happy professional 
life, and she answered ‘My profes- 
sional life has been the onfy 
happy thing in my fife.’ O 
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Thanks to Barry Appleby of Sea 
of Tunes for “Bryfcreem Hour”. 
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Texas in the ‘30s was a musical salad bow! with ingredients 
brought in the luggage of migrants from nearby states in 
hope of oil work. Western Swing was the salad itself — one of 
the wildest, most uninhibited musics white Americans ever 
produced. Its elements were a correspondingly crazy mixture. 
Texas music mingled diverse styles from the South East and 
the West — Mexican mariachis, Cajuns and Germans emigrating 
with their polkas and accordians, southerners with acoustic 
country string bands and, as with everywhere else, touring 
Hawaiians with their lap steel guitars. But when the string 
bands hit town it was jazz and blues which transformed hill- 
billy into ‘citybilly’. This became the cowboys’ hot swing style, 
featuring clarinets, trumpets, accordians and steel guitars. 
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Cowboy Ji 


Product endorsement enabled many Western Swing bands to pay th 
and ’40s. Bob Wills was more than often photographed hiding be 
Crust Flour that gave his early band, The Light Crust Doughboy: 
Jewel Cowboys ‘ran on salad oj!’ and put their careers behind Jew 
Houston. Their gimmick as ‘cowboys’ was taken very seriously — &¢ 
a horse to their live shows. The music was fitted in between rodeo a 
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The Light Crust Doughboys. 
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Vestern Swing bands to pay their wage bills in the ‘30s 

often photographed hiding behind a bag of the Light 
d, The Light Crust Doughboys, their name. The Swift 
d put their careers behind Jewel Oi! and Shortening in 
s' was taken very seriously — each member had to bring 
c was fitted in between rodeo acts. 
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The Light Crust Doughboys. Present in this picture — 
Brown and mafager W. Lee O'Daniel. 
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RECORD SHOPS WITH 
WESTERN SWING SECTIONS 


Rhythm Records, 281 Camden High 
Street, London NW1 (also mailorder). 
Honest Jon's Records, 278 Portobello 
Road, London W10. 

Dobell’s, 21 Tower Street, London WC2. 
Collet’s Records, 129/131 Charing Cross 
Road, London WC2. 


Based on a future article for Co/lusion 
by Andrew Brenner. 


Visual material and anecdotes supplied 
by Tony Russell, at O/d Time Music 
magazine, 22 Upper Tollington Way, 
London N16. Thanks. 
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A SELECTION OF WESTERN 
SWING TITLES 


Western Swing, Volumes 1-8. Various. 
Old Timey. Comprehensive samplers of 
Western Swing, through its many eras 
(Vol. 6-8, post-War). 

Okeh Western Swing. Various. Epic EPC 
22124 (double). 

Beer Parlour Jive. Various. String STR 
801. 

Stompin’ at the Honky Tonk. Various. 
String STR 805. 

Operators’ Specials. Various. String 
STR 807. 

Taking Off! Milton Brown and _ his 
Musical Brownies. String 804. 

Chuck Wagon Swing. Swift Jewel Cow- 
boys. String STR 806. 

The Houston Hipster. Smokey Wood. 
Rambler 107. 

Spade Cooley. Colombia FC 37467. 
Bob Wills Epic, Collection gf Historic 
Editions. 
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‘| want to go to the land of the 
g00d groove "The Land of the 
Good Groove” — Nile Rodgers 


The briet 10 years of disco history 
have provided popular music with 
One of its most creative periods — 
one too often passed over by 
critics. Even the faddish embrace 
of things danceable has failed to 
encourage critics toa muster the 
sanv’ Seriousness for the syntt 
anthems of Brooklyn 
Train, as they oo for Soft Cell or 
Yazoo. While much of this can be 
ascribed to racism, disco has never 
cultivated the same personality 
cult inherent in rock. The con- 
vem hh more with good 


duo, D 


2as been 
Fecoras ihan concepis. 

From the mid-'70s disco hey- 
Cay through to the present there 
has been a shroud of illegitimacy 
cast Onto the music. As a field of 
small independent labeis Tteleasing 
Numerous one-offs’ and buving 
completed tapes trom producers 
father than cultivating artists’ 
careers it was seldom seen as the 
legitimate heir to the black R&B 
iradition. Despite its means of 
production being the same; despite 
its embrace of great black voices 
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Stargaze at The Funhouse 


like Loleatta Holloway, Aretha 
Franklin, Bettye Layette, Gwen 
McCrae and many others. disco 
has been branded with ‘killing 
off’ funk (to paraphrase both 
Grandmaster Flash and Kool and 
the Gang's Koot). Too often the 
whipping post for everyone from 
black political progressives, 
5-boys, white pop music fans and 
even music afficianagos 
themselves, it's not surprising thai 
it’s practically impossible to find 
informed reference books on the 
subject of disco_ 


dance 


FRENZY 


The first ciscos to open. in New 
York were Le Club in 1960 
followed by Arthur and others jn 
1965, These were the earliest 
manifestations of the disco as 
upper-class watering holes where 
the rich could see and be seen ina 
colourful setting, This syndrome 
continues through Studio 54 and 
Xenon, Under these circumstances 
the music has to be considered 
secondary — a backdrop. It was 
not these clubs that sustained the 
new music, even with Studjo’s 


A shift has occurred in pop music, In the last two years it has 
become an economic reality for both diack and white pop to 
be danceable, At one point British pop. aspiration seemed 
| defined by the angst of | oy Division and the vitriol! of the Sex 
Pistois. Now New Order visit New York to have their new 
song, “‘Confusion”, produced by electro-beai auteur, Arthur 
Baker, in his well-known Post ‘'Pianet Rock’ mode. Factory 
rents out New York's premier underground disco, The Paradise 
Garage, as their venue and Malcolm Mc Laren after 
polemicizing the superiority of black American music over 
new wave at last year's New Music Seminar — snatches up local 
NYC rap radio duo, The Supreme Team, to execute ‘Buffalo’ 
Gals’, which (months after its release) is in heavy rotation on 
NYC club and radio turntables. 


| There is nothing new in British Pop musicians nicking the 


| 
best from black American music and then feeding it back to 


America but this internationalisation is just one aspect of the 
renaissance occurring in NYC disco. }ts recent ascendance has 
seen the music move out from the underground of NYC clubs 
into the daylight of corporate acceptance. Steven Harvey 
shows how this change has come about and gives a disco | 
} history lesson, interviewing New York's top mixers and DJs. 
Many of them have never been interviewed before, so .. . ‘put 
on your red shoes and dance the blues’. 


MSjor jmPact and the ereat DJs wild 
who playeG there. Rather it was 
the underground clubs which 
Catered to blacks, fatins and gays. 

The first of the underground 
clubs was Salvation, in 1969, 
where Terry Noel played followed 
by The Haven, where Francis 
Grosso. worked with Steve 
D'Aauisto and Michael Cappello. disc with his thumb whilst 
From there three DJs moved to the turntable whirled 
Sanctuary in 1976. Sonctuary was beneath, insulated by a felt 
located in a former church in pad. He'd locate with an 
Manhattan's Hell's Kitchen earphone the best spot to 
neighbourhood, evolving into a make the splice then release 


Trenzied scene of crugey 
abandon. The Dj, Francis Grosso, 
was the first D)-as-auteur/artist/ 
ido}. To quote Albert Goldman in 
his 1978 book Disco: 


He invented the technique 
of ‘slip-cueing’: holding the 
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the next side precisely on 
the beat . . . His tour de 
force was playing two 
records simultaneously for 
as long as two minutes at 
a stretch. He would super 
the drum break of “I’m a 
Man" over the orgasmic 
moans of Led Zeppelin’s 
“Whole Lotta Love” to 
make a powerfully erotic 
mix . . . that anticipated 
the formula of bass drum 
beats and love cries . . 
now one of the cliches of 
the disco mix. 


Francis was extremely influential 
with his mixture of soul, rock'n’ 
coll and percussion tracks like 
Ofantunji’s. He taught Steve 
D’Aquisto and Michael Cappello 
who alternated at Tamberlaine, a 
crucial uptown club. David 
Rodriguez was playing at The 
Ginza and David Mancuso started 
to have parties in his home on 
lower Broadway, The Loft. By 
the early ’70s the new culture of 
discos as underground social clubs 
was in full swing. In those days 
white gay clubs stil! played R&B 
seven days a week. DJs played 
constantly and without the 
influence of record pools and 
radio, an oral tradition developed 
— storytelling with whatever 
songs they could dig up. 


LOVE IS THE MESSAGE 


The soundtrack was changing 
from Motown and soul obscur- 
ities towards Gamble and Huff's 


) 


Philly Sound. The fast instru- 
mental section of MFSB's 1973 
“Love is the Message'’ has re- 
mained to this day perhaps the 
ultimate NYC club anthem. When 
in 1975-76 the first disco releases 
per se on Salsoul came out they 
were recorded in Philadelphia at 
Sigma Sound. Producers like 
Norman Harris, Ron Baker, Earl 
Young and Vince Montana 
utilised the same cast of instru- 
mentalists for the  Salsoul 
Orchestra as MFSB. Records like 
Manu Dibango’s ‘'Soul Makossa”, 
Barrabas’ ‘“'Hijack’’ and the cross- 
over hits “Rock Your Baby”, 
“Rock the Boat’’ and ‘‘Never Can 
Say Goodbye” (George McCrae, 
Hues Corporation and Gloria 
Gaynor respectively) _ initiated 
the industry's infatuation with 
disco. 

In 1975 Mancuso moved The 
Loft to his current location in 
Prince Street and created the first 
DJ record pool, an organised 
format for DJs to receive new 
releases from record companies. 
The first promotional 12inch 
singles began to circulate in 1975 
— while nobody seemed to know 
which one came out first, ‘“‘Dance 
Dance Dance” by Calhoun is 
mentioned as one of the earliest. 
The first commercially released 
12inch single was ‘10 Percent” 
by Double Exposure on Salsoul. 
It was appropriately revolution- 
ary for a genre that had just 
found its awn medium. Walter 
Gibbons’ extension of the three 
minute album track into a musical 
landscape im excess of nine 
minutes defined the possibilities 
for a DJ/club influenced and 
oriented music. 


The next two years saw the 
peak and decline of disco as mass- 
market enterprise, with Saturday 
Night Fever as centre piece. By 
1978 record companies were 
retrenching and purging their 
growing disco promotion depart- 
ments, 


HEARTBEAT 


In 1979-80 the music went back 
underground to the cult status 
which has nourished it through its 
current resurgence. The Garage 
had opened; B-Boys were rapping 
to the slow funky drum tracks 
that were beginning to take hold. 
Patrick Addam’s production of 
“Weekend” by Phreek in 1978; 
Kenton Nix’s production of 
Taana Gardner's “When You 
Touch Me” and “Work That 
Body” as well as Jimmy ‘Bo' 
Horne’s “Spank” in 1979 and 
Loose joint’s 1980 “Is It All Over 
My Face?" are examples of the 
underground classics that continue 
to reverberate in today’s clubs. 
“Weekend” was redone this year 
by Class Action (using the original 
vocalist, Christine Wilshire, on 
Sleeping Bag Records) due to the 
lack of availability of the original 
— a hard-to-find Promo and 
import, Kenton Nix has just 
returned to producing for the first 
time since his work with Gwen 
McCrae on ‘‘Funky Sensation”. 
1980-81 was a turning point 
for street music. Both “Rapper’s 
Delight” and Taana Gardner’s 
“Heartbeat” sold outstanding 
amounts by independent stand- 
ards. ‘‘Heartbeat’’ (on which mixer 
Larry Levan had a large centre 
label billing than producer 
Kenton Nix) was rumoured to 
have sold around 100,000 copies 
the first week of its release in 
New York. At a little over 100 
beats per minute it revamped the 
pace of dance music — the dense 
druggy sound the perfect foil for 


Taana’s metallic vocal plea. 
“Rapper's Delight’ has sold 
2,000,000 copies to date (the 
highest of any 12inch) and has 
propelled the new rap language 
around the world. 


DUB CAULDRON 


In 1982 NYC disco expanded its 
perimeters to Include dub, elec- 
tronics, jazz, latin, afro, new wave 
— a cauldron capable of melting 
down any ingredient. Records by 
The Peech Boys, Sinnamon and D 
Train allied the black R&B 
tradition with high-tech mix/ 
electronics. The emergence of 
labels Tommy Boy and Street- 
wise under Arthur Baker and 
John Robie pushed the hard 
electronic/beat box edge to the 
fore. To turn on one of the city's 
three dance radio stations and hear 
a D} mixing three records together 
at once seemed like an impossible 
dream of the avant garde infil- 
trating the market place. 

Over this extraordinary re- 
surgence hovers the spectre of 
1978. Will the major labels, now 
practically insatiable in their 
quest for new dance music, retract 
as they did before? Will the 
formularisation of production 
styles and techniques eliminate 
inspiration? Will the gentrification 
of disco by dance rockers and 
Flashdancers effect the same loss 
of visceral soul as it did before? 


FOUND MATERIAL 


In the following interviews | 
chose to focus on the DJs and re- 
mixers rather than the artists and 
producers (though many of the 
best DJs are fast going into pro- 
duction). Further writing is 

——- 
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necessary on the artists as well as 
longtime industry people, yet the 
DJs are in the unique position of 
being the medium of disco 
(literally in between producer and 
consumer). Their extraordinary 
power in getting the music across 
to their audience makes them the 
mirror for a music’s history. 

Who else’ can __ actually 
remember the 1000s of one-off 
releases except the DJs charged 
with wading through and creating 
with them? In addition, DJs as 
artists are working in one of the 
newest art forms — _ playing 
records. What more modernist 
criteria can there be than the 
collaging of found materials? It is 
a wonderfully nascent field, 


where young DJs come up fast 
and styles change with the 
development of the medium. 
What started as storytelling with 
songs has moved toward a technic- 
ally oriented sonic overlaying of 
elements. Disco has always re- 
volved around the cult of the DJ 
and the club and, as such, record 
spinners have shaped the music in 
a way that is unique. 


Walter Gibbons spinning c, 1976 


POSITIVE DISCO: 
Walter Gibbons and the 
beginning of the modern mix. 


‘Walter sort of set a standard, 
When people said “a Walter 
Gibbons mix” it meant a total re- 
working, a total restructuring of 
the tracks.’ John ‘Jellybean’ 
Benitez 


Outside of disco Walter Gibbons 
is the least known of the mixers 
profiled here. This in no way 
diminishes his importance. Walter 
not only mixed the first 12inch 
single — “Ten Percent” by Double 
Exposure on Salsoul — he com- 
pletely transformed it from a 
three minute album track into 11 
minutes of break after break. It 
was a revolution — a record 
designed specifically for the under- 
ground club scene in New York. 
His trademark was a concen- 
tration on the percussion, the 
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song and the singer. Where many 
of the period releases by Salsoul 
were heavily orchestrated, Walter | 
stripped down his tracks to 
essence. Two Salsoul albums, 
Disco Boogie vols, 1 & 2 (the first 
disco party album) and Disco 
Madness feature his mixes. The 
latter has him singing ‘It’s Good 
for the Soul”, a perfect slice of 
what he is playing now and the 
reason he no longer works in the 
dance music industry. When he 
became a bom-again Christian he 
stopped playing songs that were 
not uplifting. That pretty much 
eliminates the majority of dance 
music dealing with sexuality. 


FAITH 


Walter was considered to be one 
of the most impeccable live 
mixers of his time. He could play 
the impossibly slow intros to 
‘Love is the Message” or “Love 
Hangover” and still keep the 
dancing going by his edits of the 
segues. He anticipated break- 
style mixing with his percussion 
blends of tunes like “Two Pigs 
and a Hog” {from Cooley High 
soundtrack), a one minute break 
that he would cut up with two 
copies. 

Many people think that in the 
vastly competitive dance music 
business,once you drop out you 
are through. If Walter’s faith 
keeps on, some record company 
might realise that he would be the 
perfect mixer for a new Philly 
style release or a gospel dance 
track, Perhaps “Faith’’ — the un- 
released track he mixed and pro- 
duced with Steve D’Aquisto — 
would be a good place to start. 


ADVOCATE STYLE 
SPINNING 


Steven Harvey: From the begin- 
ning of playing records, when 
there were no mixing boards, the 
issue was getting a message or 
narrative across through the songs. 
Now it’s ‘in the mix’, 


Walter Gibbons; | think I did that. 
I used to keep a book of what 
were my top records every week. 
Looking back it scares me — at 
that time ! wasn't very Christ 
minded. Music is too easy to 
make —there are spirits in records. 
You really have to think that 
every time you change the record, 
the title or something about the 
record is going into people’s 
heads. For me, | have to let God 
play the records. I’m just an 
instrument. 


That's appropriate to Dfjing as a 
modern art form where the Dj 
is basically the instrument, the 
medium for other people’s music. 


Unlike most DJs,I do requests. | 
like to know what they're thinking 
too. The thing about requests is if 


you can change what they’re 
thinking into something positive. 
This girl used to like ‘Nasty 
Girls” so I'd play it. My thought 
behind that would be a record 
like ‘Try God” by the NY Com- 
munity Choir which is the total 
opposite. 


Sort of advocate style spinning. 


The last time 1 saw Tee Scott | 
bought a record for him. It wasa 
mix of “Law of the Land’ by 
Undisputed Truth with a little bit 
of “Ten Percent” and the Ten 
Commandments spoken. He 
played it and the crowd roared 
like I’ve never heard in my life. 
Especially after the part where 
he’s saying ‘thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shall not 
steal, thou shall not kill’ — there 
was such a roar. It was like WOW, 
compared to what they hear 
normally. It was very interesting O 


Drancuis Keruorbian 


DUBWISE: The mixes of 
Francois Kervorkian 


‘There ain't a problem that I can't 
fix/cause | can fit it in the mix, in 
the mix, in the mix...’ ‘Last 
Night a DJ Saved My Life’ — 
Indeep. 


Francois Kervorkian is a surprising 
element in the New York DJ/ 
remix scene. Arriving from France 
jin the mid-'70s he was not 
brought up on New York music. 
He brings a whole different per- 
spective to the science of mixing, 
both live and in the studio. 

Just off the boat, without job 
or money, he was hired to drum 
along to Walter Gibbon's live 
mixing at Galexy 27 in 1976. 
Situated out on the dancefloor 
and reacting to what came over 
the speakers; not knowing the 
tunes — it was an inspiring place 


| 
Francois Kervorkian at home 


to learn about the NYC under- 
ground disco scene (these days it’s 
common for big clubs to have 
synthesiser players accompany 
the DJ). 

From his earliest studio blends 
(Musique’s ‘In the Bush”, “Disco 
Circus"’ by Martin Circus) to more 
recent (Hamilton Bohannon’s 
“Let’s Start the Dance III”, 
Jimmy Cliff's “Treat the Youth 
Right”, Planet P’s dub ‘‘Why Me’’) 
Francois’ mixes have all possessed 
a sterling sound quality, the result 
of carefully cleaning up each indi- 
vidual track before reshaping 
them, and a radical sensibility in 
terms of the shaping of music as 
architecture. His first D Train 
mixes suggested what a marvellous 
marriage there could be between 
Jamaican dub mixers like Augustus 
Pablo and the street/studio 
musicians of the New York dance 
scene, 


FAST GUN 


As alive DJ he has been like a fast 
gun for hire. Having worked most 
of the city’s major clubs, includ- 
ing the now defunct AM-PM, he 
has now retired from spinning, 
though he occasionally replaces 
Larry Levan at The Paradise 
Garage and David Mancuso at The 
Loft. He now mixes freelance, 
having moved on from Prelude 
Records, and his next step seems 
production. The first moves in 
that direction are work with Jah 
Wobble for an English LP and 
rhythm tracks with Sly and 
Robbie at Compass Point in a co- 
production with D Train’s Hubert 
Eaves for an unannounced singer. 

It took months to finally get a 
chance to sit down and talk with 
him. His talk is quite different 
from all the other DJs. He is more 
pragmatically negative about the 
upswing in dance music interest, 
having a brooding self-critical 
humour that struck me as a very 
good basis from which to evolve 
into a music producer. 


BEAT LIKE A HAMMER 


Francois Kervorkian: The first 
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day | went into Galaxy 27 to play 
the drums was the first time I'd 
ever gone into a modern day disco 
— black, gay, afterhours — the 
beat was like a hammer. I thinka 
lot of people started reacting 
negatively to that but it’s much 
harder to make people dance if 
you don't have that constant 
poom, poom, poom. 


Steven Harvey: Except Walter 
Gibbon’s mixes on record use fots 
of hand drums and are really 
quite delicate, 


I know exactly what you are say- 
ing but I’m describing my per- 
ception of it, It still has that 
percussion-heavy drone. You 
don’t hear subtleties. Certain 
records have those qualities, really 
masterful playing, really inspiring 
combinations of sounds, some- 
thing that truly uplifts you. | was 
not versed in the 1970-75 music, 
the pre-disco stuff. The beat 
wasn't so repetitive. The dynamics 
were way different. Now it’s 
become very uniform, very one 
dimensional. The way we perceive 
the music, digest it, assimilate it, 
like it and then reject it because 
we. are sick of it has become 
alarming. There’s too much fast 
food music and we become 
addicted to it instead of looking 
forward to something a little 
more challenging. 

The way people work with 
multi-tracks these days you can 
literally make the demo of your 
song on the same tape that you 
end up putting the master on, The 
way certain people work and try 
and capture the magic of the 
instant is not encouraged by all 
those records synching two 
synthesisers to a drum machine, 
all to the magic synchronisation 
time codes and pulse. 

| think in the future people 
will have to have an ability to do 
lots of different things — synthesis 
as opposed to specialisation. It 
used to be a time when there 
would be a recording studio and 
an artist and the engineer and the 
producer. The producer, all he 
was doing was making sure every- 
thing was going alright onto tape. 
So now more and more people are 
being added to the way it’s 
happening. | can somehow see 
that the future is going to belong 
to those who can really compre- 
hend the totality of that process. 


DUB POWER 


Dub has become a major aspect of 
re-mixing in disco, For me, one of 
the most radical dub disco versions 
wes your B-side to “Keep On” by 
D Train, It was so impressionistic 
and it had practically no pulse, 
Where did that sound start for 
you? 


It was that record ‘‘Love Money” 
and there was another version —a 
dub mix of it — ona compilation 


from Champagne Records. The 
first time I heard that record, 
suddenly the music stops . .. and 
starts again and then stops. | 
thought, did they use the right 
tape or what? It actually took me 
a few weeks to understand the 
power of that but once it was 
taken in, there was no stopping 
me. It was the first record that 
was getting played in the clubs 
around here with that kind of 
radical approach. O 


Larry Levan 


PARADISE REGAINED: 
Larry Levan and The Paradise 
Garage 


‘Reach for the sky/come with me 
I'l take you there/ ... I'll take 
you to paradise.’ “Paradise” — 
Change 


When I first went to The Paradise 
Garage \ felt as though I'd finally 
found the perfect nightclub. With 
a clear door policy — members 
and their guests only — a kind and 
courteous staff, no liquor, an awe- 
some sound system continuously 
expounding the most serious 
black music and an audience of 
1000s of dancers whose inter- 
connected energy often makes the 
main dance room feel like a 


rocket at the point of lift-off., 


Here was the antidote to all the 
glacial pose palaces passing as 
dance clubs, 

In a balcony above the dance- 
floor Garage DJ Larry Levan 
guides his three turntables. Bozak 
mixer and custom-built Richard 


Lond sound system, playing club 
classics like Bo Kool, “Weekend” 
by Phreek, ESG's “Moody”, Eddy 
Grant’s “Time Warp” and a host 
of other great black music. He 
alternates these songs with three- 
turntable disco dubs, utilising a 
spare bassline here, asound effects 
record there, all twisted and 
forged through the simple control 
of the Bozak into gigantic tangible 
dubwaves flooding every crevice 
of the huge room. Tonight, dress- 
ed in a white cotton cap and light 
clothes, he dances as he mixes. 
It's as if this Brooklyn-born 
romantic soul was the lead dervish 
for what he and other regulars 
used to call Nicky Siano’s The 
Gallery five years ago — ‘Satur- 
day Mass’. 


THE PEECH BOYS 


Leyan’s move from spinning and 
studio mixing into music pro- 
duction with the Peech Boys is 
the resuit of his collaboration 
with keyboardist Michael de 
Benedictus (who played synthe- 
siser along with Levan’s live mix- 
ing at The Garage). Their work 
together inspired ‘Don’t Make Me 
Wait”, a studio production with 
singer R. Bernard Fowler and 
guitarist Robert Kasper. That 
song, played at The Garage for 
months before its release, could 
have been the club’s anthem with 
its epic male plea of erotic yearn- 
ing. With The Peech Boys’ move 
from ole-time NY disco- indie, 
West End, to Island Records they 
have been polishing and refining 
the tracks for their debut album. 
The first evidence df it is, in 
typical idiosyncratic Levan 
fashion, a 7inch-only 45 of one 


Larry Levan at Paradise Garage 


track, “Dance Sister”. As | write 
it’s just hitting the clubs in 
promo form. 

Michael deBenedictus describ- 
ed Levan’s dance-mix style as a 
dialogue with individuals in the 
toom. In a medium which 
employs exclusively found 
material , Levan’s ability to 
personalise the art of playing 
records, to achieve an intimate 
dialogue in the grand confines of 
The Garage space, has enabled 
him to fulfil the criteria for the 
best DJs since the early ’70s. He 
has forged his own style by 
making the medium speak with 
his own voice. 


SERIOUS MIXES 


Steven Harvey: When / first heard 
you play, | noticed you would 
sometimes feave spaces in between 
songs or create introductions 
for them, 


Larry Levan: That's from Nicky 
Siano. He believed in sets. Out of 
all the records you have, maybe 
five or six of them make sense 
together. There is actually a 
message in the dance, the way 
you feel, the muscles you use, but 
only certain records have that. 
Say | was playing songs about 
music — “I Love Music’? by The 
O'Jays, ‘Music’ by Al Hudson — 
and the next record is ‘“‘Weekend”’. 
That's about getting laid, a whole 
other thing. If | was dancing and 
truly into the words and the feel- 
ing and it came on,it might be a 
good record but it makes no sense 
because it doesn’t have anything 
to do with others. So, a slight 
pause, a sound effect, something 
else to let you know it’s a new 
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Paragraph rather than one con- 
tinuous sentence. 

Lately my thing has been the 
video. One set of music and then 
— bang — visual. It stops the feet. 
The first time it freaked me out 
when | saw the whole dance floor 
sit down and start to watch the 
video. Nicky Siano, David 
Mancuso, Steve D’Aquisto and 
Michael Cappello, David Rodriguez 
from The Ginza — this is the 
school of DJs that | come from. 
David Mancuso was always very 
influential with his music and the 
mixes. He didn't play records 
unless they were very serious. 

When | listen to DJs today 
they don’t mean anything to me. 
Technically some of them are 
excellent — emotionally they 
can't do anything for me. | used 
to watch people cry in The Loft 
for a slow song because it was so 
pretty. 


it’s unusual to hear DJs play slow 
songs now. 


It’s gotten to the point where if 
you play a stow song people think 
you’re crazy. The way people 
party now, the drugs that are in 
the street, everything has got to 
be wild and crazy and electronic. 


CONTINENTAL BATHS 


How did you move from being 
@ dancerfenthusiast into Djing? 


The first place | played at was the 
Continental Baths. | got pushed 
into the job. | was doing lights 
and the DJ walked out. The 
manager who was like, a six foot 
three inches, Cuban guy, said, 
‘You're going to play records to- 
night!’ | told him that I didn’t 
have any records. ‘You’ve got 
five hours!’ It was Memorial Day 
weekend. | went back to Brooklyn 
and borrowed records from my 
friend, Ronnie Roberts, who had 
everything. | went back and work- 
ed three straight days. | did the 
Continental foc about a year and 
then Richard Long approached 
me. | used to go to a club called 
Planetarium and Richard used to 
collect money at the door. 


Richard Long being the man who 
designed the sound system at The 
Garage? 


Yes, and he always liked me 
because I was courteous to him. 
By this time Continenta/ was jam- 
packed and | had outgrown it. 
Then the whole thing came with 
Richard — § went to see the place. 
It was at 452 Broadway, called 
The Soho Place. That was like 10 
years ago and | was 19. The club 
went from being empty to being 
so crowded you couldn’t walk, So 
eventually the club had to close, 
and just before the last party 
Michael Brody approached me. 
He had a club at 143 Reade 
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Street, a nice little club with good 
turntables — the mixer was a 
Bozak — | turned around and 
there’s a Macintosh amplifier plus 
Klipschhorn speakers. # started 
working there and it got so 
crowded | just used to open the 
window and let the sound go out 
on the street. Michael was so 
satisfied that when the club had 
to close because of overcrowding, 
he asked me not to play anywhere 
else unti] the new club opened. 
When the Garage got ready to 
open, things weren't going well, 
because we didn’t have enough 
money. | said, Michael, we might 
as well start having parties now in 
the part of the club that was 
finished, the small room. So we 
finally got up enough money to 
open the big room. 


a / 


Did you design the sound system 
with Richard Long? 


First Richard told me what he 
thought would go in. | wanted 
Klipschhorns all over the place. 


Tell me about Klipschhorns, 


Klipschhorns were a speaker made 
in the 1920s by Paul Klipsch 
because he was upset that there 
wasn’t an amplifier decent enough 
to run a speaker. He made a 
speaker that would require a little 
amount of power but would 
sound that it had a massive 
amount of power driving it. David 
Mancuso still uses them in The 
Loft. The old Loft had four 
speakers, two bass speakers and 
tweeter arrays. David didn’t like 
turning up the bass and treble. He 
liked to run it flat. So he haa 
Alex Rosner build tweeter arrays. 


What are tweeter arrays? 


Four JBL bullet tweeters hung 
together in the ceiling just pro- 
ducing highs. When he put those 
in, people talked about them for 
a year. 


{t would give it a kind of pyra- 
midic sound. 


Sure. Since the speakers all speak 
at the same time you hear the 
speaker that’s closest to you first. 
David called up Cerwin-Vega and 


they made these 1000 watt bass 
drivers. They sounded incredible 
and he would do things like play 
the sound system with the bass 
and tweeters off and at 2.30 for 
whatever record was peaking — 
bang! — they would all come on. 
It sounds good anyway and then 
shh-boom! Now I'm ready for 
something different. | want a 
round room. 


You use three turntables? 


Yeah. I’m going to get two more 
so that as the night goes on, I can 
upgrade the sound. So I use cheap 
cartridges in the beginning and 
upgrade — | have 9150 Grace 
cartridges which 1’m really into 
but you can’t back-cue with 
them. At five am you’d say ‘what 
is that?’ because a record should 
sound as good as a tape. 


AFRICAN STRINGS 


Billboard called “Life Is Some- 
thing Special” by the Peech Boys 
State-of-the-art recording. When 
you hear It live,the bass sound is 
really gigantic and that doesn’t 
really come across on the 12inch. 


Right. No way can you put that 
on a record. When we did 
“Special” | did the bassline and 
we programmed the drum machine 
together. 


You mean back when it was an 
instrumental called ‘City Fever’? 


It was influenced by “Jungle 
Fever” by Chakachas. That was 
one of my welcome-to-New York 
City records, That was when | 
realised the train went all the way 
into Manhattan. 


Why wasn’t there any break on 
“Special”? 


| felt that fet it be different, let it 
be a statement and let the music 
from that point be better. “Don't 
Make Me Wait” was nothing but a 
break, We started the two of them 
at the same time. 


How did you start studio mixing? 


Tommy Baratta, who works at 
West End, was my friend. He used 
to collect money at the door at 
Reade Street. One day he said to 


me ‘you want to mix a record?’ 
So 1 met this engineer named 
Billy Kessel, who was my age, 
which was great, because it 
wasn’t intimidating. There was 
this song from Sesame Street, 
called “C Is For Cookie”, and | 
mixed it, not serious, not getting 
paid for it or nothing, After that 
“Il Got My Mind Made Up” was 
about two weeks later. Then 
either “Give Your Body Up To 
the Music” — Billy Nichols — or 
Dee Dee Bridgewater — “Bad 
For Me”. 


You were freelancing for West 
End or Salsoul then? 


West End I always felt a place for 
in my heart, because Mel Cheren 
has been very good to Michael 
and myself in helping us to get 
the club started. | always liked 
the records that came out on 
West End. 


Do they still own “Don't Make 
Me Wait”? 


It’s going to be on the album 
(Island). A new mix of it. We 
made another tape, all the basic 
tracks are the same, the rhythm 
tracks, but there are things like 
string lines that aren’t in the 
original. My African — strings 
Michael (deBenedictus) calls 
them — my strange strings, that 
sound like bass notes. 


Real strings? 


ARP strings and also an old vocal 
— the original. 


If you had to paint an image of 
The Peech Boys what would you 
describe? 


It's like a group of men that have 
managed to capture that feeling 
from being 2 boy. Youthful and 
energetic, no matter what. Very 
positive strength spiritually. One 
has a cold and the other sneezes. 
1 see them as energetic men able 
to capture that realness of being 
young, because that's something 
you lose very fast in New York 
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David Mancuso with home-made turntable 


Dauid Mancwse 


RHYTHM IS LOVE: David 
Mancuso and The Loft 


‘I can't go to the movies, | ain't 
got the fare/|'d like to make the 
disco but { haven't got a thing 
to wear/I’m going to get my 
stereo and call up everyone/come 
on over to my house and let's 
have some fun/gonna have a 
house party!’ “House Party — 
Fred Wesley 


Everyday in Manhattan’s art 
gallery district, Soho, people 
wander by the open doors at 99 
Prince Street. Often they stop and 
gaze in at what looks like a child- 
ren’s wonderland. Hundreds of 
brightly cofoured helium balloons 
cover every inch of the cavernous 
ceiling. They wonder if it is 
another art gallery and are often 
drawn up the steps to find that it 
is in fact a private residence, the 
home of David Mancuso. 

For 13 years, every Saturday 
night, originally nearby on Broad- 
way and for the last eight years at 
his present home, David Mancuso 
has been throwing rent parties for 
about 500 guests. Entrance is by 
invitation only. Liquor is not 
served. Juice and food are given 
away and the raison d’etre for 
everyone coming here is to dance 
to what is reputed to be one of 
the world's finest sound systems. 

David is the parent and pro- 
genitor of much of NYC’s dance 
scene. In 1975 he, along with 
Steve D’Aquisto and Vince Aletti, 
wrote the charter for the first DJ 
record pool. He has also con- 
sistently popularised new music, 
bringing the Barrabas LP back 
from Spain and selling it at cost 
in The Loft as well as playing a 
major role in getting Eddy Grant’s 
music over to the hardcore dance 
audience. 


A WORKER’S DREAM 


He has long abandoned the use of 


either a mixer or headphones. 
There is no overlaying or re-mixing 
of records at The Loft. They 
simply follow after each other as 
rhythmically as possible and 
Mancuso’s editorial input is 
restricted to the narrative of the 
songs’ sequencing and the fidelity 
with which they are reproduced 
by the custom-made Paul Klipsch 
speaker system, Mark Levinson 
amplifiers, Mitchell Cotter turn- 
table bases and line amplifier and 
the Koetsu hand-crafted cartridges. 

As | interviewed him, David 
and company barbequed out on 
Prince Street. Guests come and go 
and the ambience reminds me of 
the best parts of the ’60s. During 
the interview he apologised for his 
tentative verbal style. In some 
ways David, who was an orphan, 
has created the ideal surrogate 
family with the friends who help 
him maintain the energy of The 
Loft and the guests who come to 
dance. He discovered many a 
worker’s dream when he told me 
that his weekend really starts on 
Wednesday evening and ends the 
following Wednesday. 


HOUSE PARTY 


Steven Harvey: How would you 
define the spirit of the house 
party? 


David Mancuso: It’s very simpli- 
fied. We don't sell food. We don’t 
sell cards (memberships). There- 
fore, we are able to keep it in the 
spirit of invitation, It was my own 
way of socially rebelling. 


You have very specific ideas on 
sound, Could you talk about 
them? 


Music came before the word and 
I've found over the years that 
music has become an expression 
of individuals, of groups, of 
tribes, etc. Each one has its own 
sonic personality to it. The excite- 
ment and sensationalism of the 
musical event and the time and 
space in which it’s happening 
should be left up to the musicians 
entirely. Adding and subtracting 
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things electronically will take 
away from that. Therefore it 
doesn’t come through clear. 
That's what we're striving for 
here. No new ideas — it’s all 
physics and fundamentals. The 
whole idea is what’s in the groove 
is transcribed as close as possible 
to what the musician intended. 
No attenuating highs, no adding 
boom boxes — try and do it as 
naturally and simply as possible. 


1920s movie kids ‘Our Gang": the symbol 


of The Loft 


The people who build these 
electronics and the speakers are 
into that. They’re all craftsmen. 
The person who made the cartridge 
did it by hand (holds up cartridge 
showing a hand-painted Japanese 
signature). He used to make 
swords. If the ambience is in the 
groove itl come out. When 
you can listen to a recording and 
tell what make the instruments 
are,you’re getting close. O 
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JELLYBEAN ROCKS THE 
HOUSE: John ‘Jellybean’ 
Benitez and The Funhouse 


‘Everybody rock to the new wave 
funk’ “Nunk” — Warp 9 


The ascendence of the ‘beat box’ 
— the Roland, DMX or Linndrum 
computers— is an emotionally 
charged issue in contemporary 
NYC disco. Originally coming out 
of rap, where a simpler manual 
model added punch to record 
scratching styles, it has become 
the dominant mode (along with a 
panoply of synthesisers) in dance 
music making. Many older DJs, 
musicians and afficionados dislike 
its replicant unerring beat. The 
drum computers are perfect for 
modern producers thinking in 


multi-track terms, where vinyl wa 


as opposed to a live performance! 


group — is the ultimate product. 
For kids in New York, electro-beat 
music comes right off their 
nervous systems. Its hard-edged 
scrambled sounds are in perfect 
sync with urban street life. 

The Funhouse, where Jelly- 
bean plays records every Satur- 
day from around midnight till 8am 
— for an audience of between 
1000 and 3000 Italian, latin and 
black kids — is the seedbed for 
electro-bop. . The dancers, posses- 
sed and gymnastic, are the perfect 
test audience for producers who 
bring their reference discs, master 
tapes and test pressings to check 
over the club’s monster sound 
system. On my first visit it 
reminded me of a _ meeting 
between hardcore punk and disco. 
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LIGHT YEARS AWAY 


Jellybean overlooks the dance- 
floor from the gaping mouth ofa 
clown. A teenage-looking 25-year- 
old, he grew up going out to clubs 
with his friends from the Bronx. 
Jellybean is the most vocal 
adherent of the DJ as producer 
{the phenomenon already in 
action) of the club mixers I spoke 
with. While he was already involv- 
ed in studio mixing as early as 
1979 (Mantus’ “Dance It Free- 
style” and Novella Edmunds’ 
“Hotstuff") his work really took 
off after he forsook freelance 
spinning at Xenon and Electric 
Circus to build a_ consistent 
following at The Funhouse. He 
mixed many of the new Street- 
wise/Tommy Boy style releases 
including the seven inch version 
of “Planet Rock”, “Pack Jam" by 
The Jonzun Crew, ‘Walking On 
Sunshine”, and Quadrant Six’s 
“Body Mechanic’’. His connection 
with the production team of 
Arthur Baker and John Robie has 
been widely noted in articles on 
The Funhouse but his first pro- 
duction work was done with 
writer/producer team Lottie 
Golden and Richard Scher. They 
progressed from freelance song 
writing to producing the all- 
electronic “Nunk’” and “Light 
Years Away” for vocal trio Warp 
9.with help from Jellybean. 

As | write, their latest venture 
is for Baker’s Streetwise label — 
“Girl’s Night Out” by Ladies 
Choice, which will feature vocals 
by Golden, Catherine Russell, 
Tina B (of Rockers Revenge) and 
Ada Dire of Warp 9. The collab- 
oration between Jellybean and 
the various musicians/producers 
who frequent The Funhouse 
underlines the friendly competitor 
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status of the various indepen- 
dents. Their work is a new school 
of New York dance music spring- 
ing from a direct interchange 
between the clubs and the 
producers. 


RADIO SHACK 


Steven Harvey: How do you see 
the history of mixing? 


Jellybean: [| know that when | 


started buying a lot of records, 


Tom Moulton’s name started 
showing up. They were already 
doing remixes when Joe 
Palmentari was on WPIX, Disco 
102, back in '75 probably. That’s 
when | was still a DJ} in my bed- 
foom, stealing my sister's turn- 
table out of her room, using a 
Radio Shack mixer with no cue. t 
couldn’t figure out how to get in 
in the exact spot. 


The first commercial 12inch was 
Walter Gibbons’ remix of “10 
Percent”? 


That was released and there was 
one on Sceptre at the same time 
— “Nice and Slow” by Jesse 
Green. 


Weren't there some promo 12 
inchers before that? 


The first promo 12inch J ever got 
was ‘“Meliow Blow” by Barrabas 
on Atlantic and Doug Riddick 
was supposedly the one who in- 
vented the idea of putting songs 
ona 12inch. 


You said the first Dj to inspire 
you was Walter Gibbons. 


There were DJs before that who 


inspired me. | was sort of like a 
DJ groupie. | used to read about 
them in Melting Pot magazine of 
N.A.D.D. (The National Associ- 
ation of Disco DJs). | thought 1 
was the best DJ in the world until 
| heard Walter Gibbons play. 
Everything he was doing back 
then, people are doing now. He 
was phasing records — playing 
two records at the same time to 
give a flange effect — and doubling 
up records so that there would be 
a little repeat. He would do 
tremendous quick cuts on record 
sort of like b-boys do. He would 
slam it in so quick that you 
couldn't hear the turntable slow- 
ing down or catching up. He 
would do little edits on tape and 
people would freak out. 


How would you describe your 
mix sound? 


It depends on the record. A lot of 
mixers have a certain sound of 
record that they mix. | try differ- 
ent types of music. A lot of 
mixers only do records that work 
for their audience but their 
audience is sort of locked in 
whereas | have a young, pre- 
dominantly straight, latin crowd 
which is a little more openminded 
to different types of music. 


How would you characterise your 
live sound at The Funhouse? 


Maybe a lot of latin percussion. | 
Know my sound is a combination 
of Walter’s and mine and part of 
the hip-hop culture from the 
street from my early days. 


How do you see hip-hop music as 
having influenced the discos? 


Not discos — rock clubs. The 


black club find it’s putting them 
down, The people who go to 
clubs in suits don't really relate to 
the street at all. | find that more 
white people are into raps and 
scratching than blacks unless 
they’re young. 2 


At The Funhouse do you tease 
them with little bits of other 
songs? 


1. do. | like finding songs that 
sound like other songs. This week 
5 was playing “I Hear Music In the 
Streets” (by Unlimited Touch) 
and I had “The Music Got Me” by 
Visual. The guy goes, ‘I hear 
music in the streets’ and when 
he’s going to sing ‘music’ | switch 
to Visual but just the beginning 
where there’s no downbeat and 
then go back, 


What the Df brings to remixing 
-and producing is a real sense of a 
specitic audience, 


DJs are so aware of what's 
happening. We're there every 
week and we have the audience 
right in front of us and our job 
depends on what we play. 


From your perspective how do 
you see the music changing now? 


A lot of people seem to be copying 
the Baker/Robie sound which is 
going to get boring. | got to the 
point where | was playing and it 
seemed like | was in a video 
arcade, Certain records come out 
and influence a whole sound. The 
influential records that I'm play- 
ing now are Visual, David Joseph 
and Warp 9.C 
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PARALLEL LINES: The 
Master Mixes of Shep 
Pettibone 


‘Montage is an idea that arises 
from the collision of independent 
shots — shots even opposite to 
each other . . .’ Sergei Eisenstein 
in FilmForm 


For a long time it was impossible 
to live in New York without hear- 
ing This isa KISS Master Mix... 
Mix... Mix . .. by Shep Petti- 
bone!’ resounding across the air- 
waves and into the streets, While 
there had been disco radio mixes 
before Pettibone, there was never 
anything like the buzz that kept 
building on the streets until 
demand was such for his remixed 
tapes that Prelude released the 
landmark KISS Master Mixes LP. 
This documented for the first 
time the state of the art in NYC 
club-style mixing (volume 2 forth- 
coming). 

Fierce, the word popularised 
by Pettibone, is the best 
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Shep Pettibone 


description of his own mixing 
style. If ‘turntable jazz’, the term 
coined by critic Michael Freedberg 
for the vinyl legerdemain of b-boy 
and disco DJs is apt, then Petti- 
bone could be the new form's 
Charlie Parker, working with 
three Technics 1200 turntables 
and a Bozak mixer. 

It’s a bit easier to accept the 
stop-on-a-dime repeats and start- 
ling juxtapositions and you 
know they are pre-recorded on 
tape but when you see the same 


bravura cut-ups improvised five, 


the complexity of Pettibone's 
musical re-shapings becomes clear. 


BETTER DAYS 


During his hiatus from radio re- 
mixing,Pettibone has been playing 
records live at Better Days, a 
black gay bar in the Times Square 
area. Every club’s sound reflects 
its demographics and, at Better 
Days , Pettibone spins almost 
exclusively black urban post R&B 
style disco. He constantly mixes 
over the records, dropping in 
extra hand claps (like the delayed 
intro clap in Prince Charles’ 
“Jungle Stomp”) and effects and 
hardly ever seems to let a record 
play through. The peak comes 
when he juxtaposes an acapella 
version of Chocolate Milk’s “Who's 
Getting It Now” with the instru- 
mental version of Michael 
Jackson’s ‘Billie Jean”, creating a 
new song that remains perfectly 
in sync for minutes; He is con- 
stantly teasing the discs with his 
finger and tapping the rims of the 
turntables to bring records into 
sync. 

It’s 3.30 in the morning, the 
lights are flashing, the men 
screaming and I’m exhausted yet 
rivetted to my spot as Pettibone 
initiates a new cycle with 
Sylvester’s “Don't Stop”. The 
gigantic synth-drum break erupts, 
the surging vocals climax and the 
slightly calmer synth melody 
keeps sneaking back. Build it up 
and put it back over the top. 

The young man _ responsible 
for this aural mayhem startles me 
with his cleancut appearance. 
While he describes his personal 
pre-remix history as ‘boring’, he 
also tells me that his mother was 
an opera singer and that between 
the ages of five and 11 he travelled 
around the European opera hall 


around the European opera hall 
circuit with her. 

As‘ write Pettibone has just 
resumed doing Master Mixes for 
KISS-FM and producing mixed 
dance parties for the radio by DJs 
Jellybean, Larry Levan and Bruce 
Forest. From the intensive 
listening he has been doing over 
the last few years he told me that 
he cannot experience music with- 
out hearing it as separate tracks. 


BACKBEAT IT 


Steven Harvey: How did the idea 
of radio mixing get started? 


Shep Pettibone: It was Frankie 
Crocker’s idea (programme 
director at WBLS). Back then the 
idea of a remixed record was to 
backbeat it — two records together 
— to phase it. My idea was — 
wow, you’ve got this opportunity; 
take the record, cut it up, extend 
breaks, re-arrange it the way | 
wanted to hear it. | learned about 
the actual concept of radio tapes 
from Ted Currier. He was with 
WKTU for two years and with 
WBLS for two years and then 
with EMlI/Liberty. He was the 
first person who ever did those 
92KTU dance parties, back when 
it was Studio 92, 

The average club DJ can't 
come along and make a tape and 
expect it to sound fantastic. You 
can't think ‘club’ because it’s 
different. It’s all to do with the 
Station’s compressors and the 
levels where you have your mix 
riding. 


Have you ever tried spinning live 
on the radio? 


| did it once. It didn’t come off 
fight. You have zero audience 
response, 


The turntables are quite different, 
aren't they? 


They are similar but they’re quartz 
locked. Usually you touch a turn- 
table to slow it down and speed it 
up — with these you had to put 
all your pressure because of the 
quartz lock, 


The Master Mix tapes for the 
radio and the album were all done 
with records — never the master 
tapes? 


A hundred percent with records 
and whatever tape recorder echo 
effects ! could find. I’d go back 
and forth between tape recorders 
to get effects but you start to 
lose sound quality. 


At Better Days, besides the air of 
sex and excitement it seemed to 
be about the nostalgia people feel 
for old classics. 


True. The music right now is not 
good. }’m sick of hearing drums 
and synthesisers. I'd like to hear 


music again. Strangely enough, all 
these computer records started 
after “Thanks To You” by 
Sinnamon). It was kind of like 
that computer sound within a 
black vein. 


“Thanks To You” and “Don't 
Make Me Wait” came out and 
started the whole dub thing In 
disco. 


Peech Boys started that — like 
what are the handclaps doing? 
You never heard handclaps used. 
Not always — Witch Queen was 
One group to use wild handclaps. 
It was a sense of dub. Now what 
seems to create excitement in 
“Planet Rock” type music is the 
dub factor. If you just let the 
record sit through all the way it 
would be a bore. 


ff you’re a mix conscious pro- 
ducer you can do what the Peech 
Boys are trying to do with Larry 
Levan — use the mixing board asa 
sixth instrument in the recording 
process. 


There are a lot of producers out 
there thinking that way now, I 
think the one who really started it 
was Arthur Baker. The first 
record he ever did,| worked on. 


“Jazzy Sensation’’? 


A big Garage record. It was the 
beginning of that sound. There 
weren't any records out that 
sounded like Kraftwerk, except 
Kraftwerk. 


It was intriguing to me on the 
Master Mix album how you were 
redoing tracks that had already 
received a pretty definitive mix 
by Francois. 


He’s another person I respected. 
He always gave me the tracks t 
needed, that drum track with one 
instrument playing on top of it 
that | needed for a remix. Within 
his arrangernent of the mix he 
would simplify it enough so that 1 
could loop certain parts. 


Like the two repeated elements in 
Jeanette ‘Lady’ Day's “Come Let 
Me Love You” — the drum break 
and the descending flute and vibes 
lick. : 


That actually came off another 
record entirely. 


RADICAL TRANCE MUSIC 


One of my favourites is the b-side 
dub you did for Sinnamon’s “He’s 
Gonna Take You Home (To His 
House)”. The a-side was sort of 
disposable but the 10 minute 
instrumental was fike radical 
trance music. Do you ever want 
to put dub versions on a-sides? 


The a-side of “Thanks To You” 
(Sinnamon), she was singing on 
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those breaks. It was very mixed. | 
slowed it down incredibly, it was 
like 130-136 beats. ‘Thanks To 
You” was one of those records | 
came home with four or five reels 
of tape on it. | just took every 
way possible and put all those 
ways together on the 12inch. 


What are you working on now? 


I'm doing a copy of “Do It Til 
You're Satisfied”. This one is 
featuring Barbara Joyce who was 
the original female voice in BT 
Express. That’s an example of a 
record that needs to be re- 
produced. I’m doing the Leroy 
Brugess album. I’m mixing a track 
that Hubert Eaves produced, 
“Stepping Out of My Dream” by 
The Strangers. 


Like a number of the people I've 
spoken to, you don't seem very 
positive about current trends in 
disco, What are your favourite 
records to spin and listen to from 
the past. 


They seem mainly to be Salsoul 
records and “Spank” (by Jimmy 
Bo Horne), “Love Is the Message”, 
T Connection’s “At Midnight”. 1 
listen to classical music all the 
time. It is the most beautiful form 
of music to me. Mozart is my 
favourite. He’s powerful. Dance 
music, in general, has to be 
powerful to get over. | guess | 
cafry over what 1 get from his 
music into what I do.O 


THANKS TO YOU 


! would like to acknowledge the 
Rindness and talents of several 
Djs who | could not cover for 
lack of space: Billy Carroll (seven 
year veteran at Down Under), 
Bruce Forest at Better Days, Raul 
at the now defunct Broadway 96, 
Kenny Carpenter, formerly of 
Bonds, now at the Ozone Layer in 
Brooklyn. Other creative mixers 
/ was not able to see were Tee 
Scott of Zanzibar in Newark, the 
studio mixing teams — Nick 
Martinelli[David Todd, john 
Morales/Sergio Munzibai. So 
many more. 

Special thanks to Walter, 
David, Larry, fellybean, Francois 
and Shep for extending their 
musical Rnowledge and personal 
kindness to me. Lotti Golden 
helped immeasurably in initiating 
this project. Michael deBenedictus 
for his kindness. Bernadette at 
Salsoul for digging into her 
archives. To ail the record 
companies who fent discs and 
info, To the staff at Vinyimania, a 
treasury list of disco history. And 
finally to the often anonymous 
talents of the singers, musicians 
and producers who have made 
disco the real ‘sound of the city’®@ 


Copyright © 1983 — Steven 
Harvey /Patricia Bates. 
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TOUGH GUYS 


When Marlon Brando and Maria 
Schneider fought out their brutal 
sexual struggles in Bertolucci’s 
Last Tango in Paris, they were re- 
enacting the confrontations at the 
core of the tango tradition. But 
this dance, whose intoxicating 
sexual symbolism swept Europe 
and America in the 1920s and 
which still maintains an exotic 
erotica in today’s restrained dance- 
school versions, is just one facet 
of the tango; the extraordinary 
story-lines of the songs, for 
instance, are usually ignored, and 
the sultry drama of the dance 
revelled in. But the tango is as 
much a song tradition as it is a 
dance. 


PASSAGE TO ARGENTINA 


The tango's roots reach back to 
the cowboy ballads of the solitary 
Pampas gauchos, but the early 
scene soon switched to the back 
streets of Buenos Aires in the late 
19th-century, just as urbanisation 
was reaching a peak. And just as 
the Greek rembetika hashish 
songs were a result of a social and 
cultural clash — the Greeks of 
Turkish Asia Minor were forcibly 
returned to an ostracised life in 
the ports of mainland Greece — 
so, too, is the tango the result of 
immigrant ghetto life: in the 
shanty towns skirting the emergent 
Buenos Aires. 

During the late 1850s, word 
went out in Europe that land was 
going cheap in the vast tracts of 
southern South America. From all 
over Europe people flocked in 
their thousands; from Sicily, from 
Spain, from Northern Italy, they 
travelled, confident that land was 
there for the taking. But on 
arrival, they discovered the great 
truth that to be wealthy requires 
wealth, and that the promised 
land cost far more than immigrants 
could afford. By 1880, Argentina’s 
population had swelled to two 
million and by 1914 to a further 
five million, centred mostly on 
Buenos Aires. Half of the immi- 
grants, faced with the reality of 
property laws, returned home; the 
others had to try for jobs as farm- 
hands, or were forced to exist in 
the rapidly expanding city where 
Europeans jostled alongside 
Creoles, and black and Indian 
Argentinians. 


TANGO TOWNS 


The musical tradition in the 
Argentine was already strong; the 
payadors ({troubadors of the 
pampas) had been singing their 
milongas — ballads born in the 
pampas and influenced by the 
Cuban Aabanera (flute, violin and 
guitar) which had filtered South, 
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The Story of the Jango 


by Hannah Charlton 


One of the most striking pop images of 1982 was Grace 
Jones’ pose as an accordion-playing tango tough guy. Dances 
may come and go but the tango has lived in the public 
imagination for most of this century — Grace Jones, James 
Last, Rudolph Valentino — these are the greats! Or are they? 
Hannah Chariton sets us straight on the Argentinian back- 
ground of machismo, knife fights and nostalgia for a time 


before drugs and pomade. 


SS nee 


while the Africans (freed from 
slavery in 1813) combined acapella 
singing with the traditional 
kandomba worksongs. But though 
openly rooted in the milonga, the 
tango was at first nurtured in a 
distinctly clandestine fashion. 

In the violence of the shanty 
towns, a bordello culture began as 


the fluctuating male population 
of the city congregated in the 
brothels in the tango towns; men 
of all classes and backgrounds 
mingled there; low-class dives 
and high-class houses of pleasure 
alike became the breeding-ground 
for the tango songs and dance. 
What was once, indisputedly, a 


fighting knife dance between 
men, became the simulation of 
sexual union between the same 
men and the women of the 
brothels. The circling of men in 
the streets in preparation for a 
fight, one arm bent towards the 
knife in the belt at the back be- 
came stylised into a dance posture, 
and then transformed into the 
elaborate gestures of the sexual 
victory of man over woman. 

The bordello Madams are 
immortalised in many of the 
songs, as are the pimps and 
gigolos. And around this under- 
world, a language grew out of the 
mix of European tongues, a slang 
called ‘lunfardo’. It is in this slang 
that the tangos of guilt, of hatred, 
or mockery, and of love, are sung. 

But while the songs contain all 
shades of emotion, the dance re- 
mains close to its origins; an 
exhibition of virility, of the strut- 
ting Latin macho cock. A classic 
tango, according to Borges, runs: 


‘Vm from the Barrio Alto, 
From the Retiro, me. 
I choose never to see 
The man I'm fighting with 
The girl ’m dancing with. 
Nobody fools with me.’ 


Tough guys, who even in dance, 
were parading outwards, on 
display. 


CONFIDENCES TOA 
BANDONEON 


What first gave the tango its 
distinctive sound was the intro- 
duction of the bandoneon to an 
existing trio of flute, guitar and 
violin. The piano was later added 
by Roberto Firpo. The bandoneon 
was a strange choice; brought 
originally by a German soldier to 
Buenos Aires, it was a small 
accordion used in Germany by 
preachers as a hand-held organ. 
By 1870, Argentinians such as 
Domingo Santo Cruz and Pedro 
Avila were virtuosi, adding the 
full sound and flourishes to the 
insistent drive of the 4/4 rhythm 
with its characteristic emphases. 
Above all, the bandoneon came to 
mean the sound of the tango — 
the musical embodiment of the 
soul of the songs and dance. Highly 
personalised, the bandoneon 
becomes a character in the songs, 
a witness to the pain and suffering, 
a companion. In one song, ‘The 
Last Intoxication’, the singer 
confesses to it, through boozy 
tears: 


‘} know, you don't need to 
tell me any more 
that life is an absurd wound 
and everything, everything 
—= 
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is accursed, 

Even my confession is no 
more 

thana crazed intoxication... 

| know how it hurts me 
and how my boozy mum- 
blings 

are a pain to you. 

But it’s an old love, 
Bandoneon, 

which trembles...’ 


The repertory of songs is 
enormous. Over some 60 years, it 
was the unifying culture of 
Argentina, from the art tangos to 
the funkier low-life ones, from 
politically-based tangos (rarely as 
specific as calypsos) to passionate 
love songs. 


A GARBAGE HEAP 


As Buenos Aires expanded, with 
its economy straight-jacketed and 
its ever-growing corruption, the 
bitterness in the shanty towns 
grew. By the ’30s, the depression 
was intense, and Ernest Discepolo, 
one of the great tango writers, 
proffered an epitaph, 
“Cambalache”: 


‘The twentieth-century is a 
garbage heap, 

No-one denies it. 

We live, swindled, in a 
bordello. 

To be honest or a traitor, 

stupid or wise, a thief or 
generous 

it’s all the same, nothing is 
better.’ 


There are not many tangos which 
blaspheme directly, but a con- 
temptuous discarding of God is an 
obsession to the last: 


‘Life is a shit. 

I'd prefer to die all alone 

Without confession, with- 
out God, 

Crucified to pain 

and coupled with 
resentment.’ 


There are stories of crime and 
confession, crimes of dark passion 
committed in rage and jealousy. 
“In the Candlelight” tells of a 
boy who was brought before the 
Commissioner of Police for killing 
his girl and her lover. The crime is 
romanticised, glamourised, and 
full of bravado as he accepts his 
fate: 


The night was dark like a 
wolf's jaw 

the only witness an oil lamp. 

A kiss in the dark. 

Two bodies, they fall to the 

two bodies, they fall to the 
ground . ..and a curse.’ 


THE GOOD TIMES 


But more than anything else, 
there is nostalgia in the tangos, an 
escapism from reality into the 
world of drama and stories, of 
confessions and of passions. The 
men remember their youth, in a 


seemingly endless recherche du 
temps perdu. A classic from 
1925 has all the sterling qualities: 


‘Do you remember, brother, 
the good times 

When men were really men 

When we didn't know about 
coke and morphine 

When the boys didn’t pom- 
ade their hair.’ 


There’s a great deal of weeping 
in their drinks as they remember 
the good old gangs, of which they 
are the only survivors. But also 
the vanity and the double stand- 
ards so typical of macho societies, 
are clearly revealed, especially in 
the songs about ‘fallen women’. 
This is the sexual struggle right at 
the heart of the tango: when 
young, the woman is the se- 
ductress and the conquest. She 
has the power to refuse or to 
surrender and is a prize to be 
fought over and displayed. The 
archetypal Eve figure, in fact, 
both desired and feared for her 
power. The family man curses 
her: 


‘Who are you, that I can't 
get free of you 

Damned doll, God's punish- 
ment... 

Bewitched by your magic 

My wits are thrown into a 
heap 

Because of you I’ve ruined 

the life of my wife 

And it’s the bread for my 
children 

Which is paying for your 
luxuries.’ 


INDULGENT WALLOWS 


But, later, when the men are 
thinking back about their suffer- 
ing — and this is a key word — 
there are songs about these same 
temptresses, faded with age, And 
they are cruel, indulgent wallows 
in nostalgia: 


‘Do you remember, brother, 
the blond Mireille 

Who ! picked from Rivera, 
the brawler at Hanson’s? 

One night I nearly killed 
myself for her 

Nowadays she’s just a 
tramp. 

Do you remember, brother, 
how she was beautiful 

We went the rounds, just 
to see her dance. 

Now when I see her so old 
in the street 

| turn away and weep.’ 


The most graphic of these ‘good- 
time-Sally’ songs comes from 
Discepolo: 


‘| saw her coming out of a 
cabaret in the early hours. 

She was thin, her neck too 
long, 

Her chest bony below the 
adam's apple. 

Her legs were twisted ... 

Like a plucked hen, 


who displays its punctured 
skin 

She paraded the street. 

1 rushed away so as not to 
weep... 

Ten years ago | was crazy 
about her 

I never imagined I'd see her 
like this 

sinking towards such a 
tragic end. 

The revenge of time is 
terrible 

to let us see the ruin 

of someone we have loved. 

Tonight, !'m going to get 
drunk to forget.’ 


A GENRE OF GESTURE 


Besides this, there is the battle 
with self, with aspirations crushed 
by time and circumstances, for- 
gotten passions which flare up to 
arouse and distract, and the tango 
is the central focus: 


‘You can’t make me suffer. 

Everyone sleeps with you 

And I would like to. 

I would like to tango with 
you, full of passion 

To forget other eyes. 

I've drunk wine which dulls 
the soul 

Me, too, I’m a has-been.’ 


It is the intensity of the tangos 
which marks them as a genre. 
They have none of the irony, the 
mockery of self or of the world 
which is expressed in rembetika, 
calypso, or to a lesser extent, the 
blues. Most of all, the tango is a 
genre of gesture; huge, elaborate 
gestures, flamboyant in their male 
defiance and in their tough 
flourishes. Their assertiveness is a 
celebration of life, but it is also 
a criticism. 


THE BLUE VOICE 


There are too many names in the 
history of tango: Discepolo, 
Anibal Troilo, Roberto Firpo, to 
begin a list. But it is with Carlos 
Gardel that the tango finally gets 
its golden voice, its epitome. 
Gardel is the tango singer, flashy, 
chic, cosmopolitan, with the light 
tenor voice of a European operatic 
delivery and a presence which 
gives grandeur to his songs. He is 


the super-hero of the tango, sur-- 


rounded in myths and anecdotes. 


Born in France in 1890, Gardel 
emigrated to Rio de la Plata, with 
his mother in 1893. Little is 
known about his youth except 
that he lived in one of the shanty- 
towns, his attachment for which 
lives on in the sentimentality of 
his songs about it: 


‘This quarter, lit by the 
light of the moon 

and brought to life with 
street festivities, 

It’s the best there is in life 
for me. 

There’s a bandoneon play- 
ing down a side street 

While a girl is waiting under 
the light of a street lamp. 

Tango Town, Tango Town, 
forgive me. 

When | think back to you 

There’s a tear in the corner 


of my eye 

And when it rolls down on 
the road, 

this tear, it’s like a long, 
slow kiss 


That comes from my heart.’ 


Gardel didn’t start out as a tango 
star: overweight as a teenager, he 
had to pare himself down to 
become the ‘Blue Voice’ (‘La Voz 
Azul’), he was later famed for. 
1917 was his first big appearance 
in Buenos Aires when he gave 
birth to his own version of the 
tango-chanson. From then on, he 
was no longer just Gardel but 
‘The Man’, ‘The Magician’, ‘The 
Singer’. In his golden period, he 
recorded a thousand songs, half of 
which were tangos. From “Mi 
Noche Triste” (“My sad night”) 
to “Melodia de Arrabal”, to 
“Chorra”’, they were all hits, sung 
impeccably and avoiding the 
sentimentality apparent in later 
tangos. It’s significant of him and 
the tangos that at the same time 
as he was the urbane, debonair 
man-about-town, both playboy 
and local boy, he was also out 
with the traditional payadors, 
singing at political meetings. Al- 
though on one occasion he sang a 
milonga clearly allying himself 
with the radical party, he was in 
fact affiliated to the small Social- 
ist Party of Buenos Aires. 

Many of his tangos were 
socially concerned, as the poet 
expressing the injustices of the 
people on the street, or, in this 
case, the man waiting to be 
sentenced in prison: _——P- 
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‘He knows he’d be going to 
go down for a long time 
Sure that the sentence is 
not going to pardon him 
And he’s sad, beaten, bitter. 
If only someone could listen 
to him 

speak with the eloquence 
that comes of suffering 

and talk of whether it’s just 
to condemn him 

for having stolen a loaf of 
bread... 

His children don’t cry for 
crying’s sake 

Nor for having cakes, 

sweets or toys, Dear God! 

His children are dying of 
cold 

And they cry with hunger 
for bread. 

lf Jesus won't help him 

then let it be the devil...’ 


Having reached star status at 
home, Gardel received acclaim in 
Europe, when, in 1928 he sang in 
Paris and later the Mediterranean 
was open to him. He appeared, 
trim and bronzed, in his 40s, his 
hair still engomminado (slicked 
back with pomade, tango fashion. 
Acting as though he was 
still 20, relaxed and spontaneous, 
each phrase was caressed in the 
smooth style of European 
operatics and yet with an aggres- 
sive, firm deliberation. When he 
died, in a plane crash in 1935, the 
tango lost its very special voice. 
A million of portenos (inhabi- 
tants of the port of Buenos Aires) 
came to honour him and an 
instant fan club was begun with 
the Gardelian image of the large 
fedora and dressed hair. 


SERIOUS DIFFERENCES 


Julio de Caro was responsible for 
changing the musical side of the 
tango. A son of the middle-class, 
de Caro was kicked out of home 
for his involvement with the still 
considered seedy tango. He 
strengthened and expanded the 
orchestra, brought the violins to 
prominence, and in fact started 
the train of elaborate arrangements 
whichled to the bigtango orchestra 
contests of the '40s, where each 
one tried to outdo the others in 
florid arrangements. This was a 
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far cry from the directness of the 
early tango and it is easy to trace 
the degeneration of the tango into 
more and more over-done arrange- 
ments, through to the lusher 
soundtrack style of the large-scale 
tango composer, Astor Piazzola, 
in the '50s. (Though his Revo- 
lution du Tango of 1965 is a 
breakthrough of ideas, building 
on the qualities of the tango). 
renaissance too in the tango: the 
revenge of the women comes out 
in the dramatically superb style of 
Valeria Munarriz, femme fatale, 
vamp, with the delivery of Dietrich, 
Piaf and the great chanteuses. 
Bloodcurdling in her manner, she 
senses exactly how to exaggerate, 
how to wring drama out of 
melodrama. Singing many of the 
old tangos, she is woman 
triumphant at the end of so many 
years of male dominance. 


TANGO TEA SCANDALS 


The Tango’s journey abroad is 
completely different: first brought 
to London and danced by Phyllis 
Dare and George Grossmith 

in ‘The Sunshine Girl” in 1912, 
the tango simmered for a year 
before exploding into a fad. It 
was the Broadway production of 
the same show with the husband- 
and-wife team, Vernon and Irene 
Castle, which really lifted it off. 
Vernon was an exhibition ball- 
room dancer and was promoting 
the current ragtime dances such as 
the Boston One- and Two-Steps. 
Teamed up with Irene, who gave 
them panache and style through 
her elegant outfits, the Castles 
were soon idolised on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The craze for Tea 
Dances or Tango Teas at the most 
fashionable hotels scandalized the 
waiters and major-domos; people 
were actually dancing between 
courses, let alone that the tango 
itself was so scandalous. And they 
were witnessing the Castles’ 
version, which had already been 
watered down since its bordello 
origins. With press rumours that 
the new dance affected the spine 
(presumably the woman’s) and 
the moral outcries about lewd 
excesses, and even an attempt in 
the New York drawing-rooms to 
devise a new, desensualised 
version, it was bound for hit 
success. It was naughty, it was fun 
and it was scandalous. A recipe 
for success, 

The reception in Europe was 
equally torn between Jove and 
hate: perhaps the most grotesque 
over-reaction came from the 
Futurist Marinetti (note the 
destructiveness towards women, 
the superman element which was 
to endear him to Mussolini): 


‘Down with the Tango and 
Parsifal’. — Futurist letter circu- 
lated among cosmopolitan women 
friends who give Tango Teas and 
Parsifalise themselves. January 11, 
1914,’ 


‘Last crazy fling of a sentimental, 
decadent, paralytic romanticism 


toward the Fatal Woman of Card- 
board,’ 


‘Clumsiness of English and German 
tangos, mechanical lusts and 
spasms of bones and fracs, unable 
to externalise their sensibilities. 
Mimicry of Parisian and Italian 
tangos, mollusc-couples, savage 
felinity of the Argentine race, 
stupidly domesticated, morphin- 
ised, powdered over.’ 


‘A knee between the thighs? 
Come! They want two!’ 


‘Down with the tango and its 
rhythmic swoons. Is it so amusing 
for you to look each other in the 
mouth and ecstatically examine 
each other’s teeth, like two 
hallucinating dentists? To yank 
... to Junge ...Is itso much fun 
to arch desperately over each 
other? ...’ 


‘Oh, it’s not a question of religion 
or mortality or modesty! These 
words mean nothing to us! We 
shout “Down with the Tango!”’in 
the name of Health, Force, Will 
and Virility!’ 


THE HOLLYWOOD 
TREATMENT 


Hollywood was to pick up on the 
tango when, in 1920, Valentino 
was cast in Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, The gaucho was now 
immortalised forever for Holly- 
wood — a romanticised figure, 
still on the pampas, a sort of 
Western gone south. Valentino, 
through the tango was the 
smouldering sex symbol. The film 
industry then homed in on the 


Valentino el Gaucho 


mileage it could get out of 
gauchos and pampas, in the wake 
of a general Latin interest. The 
30s and ’40s are scattered with 
largely unsuccessful musicals such 
as Under the Pampas Moon, a 
Western romance taken down 
South, which is partly redeemed 
by the appearance of Rita 
Cansino (later Hayworth), who 
dances the Zamba. They met in 
Argentina, united in a score by 
Rodgers and Hart, which pur- 
sued the horse theme, but didn’t 


provide any dancing of merit. 

In the ‘40s, producers were 
still looking for exotic locations 
for formula stories: Argentine 
Nights (with a debut for the 
Andrews Sisters) is a far cry from 
the real Buenos Aires of the tango. 
There was the inevitable film of 
Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire 
acting the story of the Castles, 
but it was only George Raft who 
conveyed any of the real fire and 
sultry style of the tango. Holly- 
wood jis littered with cameo 
Performances, though: Spider 
Woman dances a tango in Singing 
in the Rain, for example, and in 
You Were Never Lovefier, Rita 


Hayworth tangos with Fred 
Astaire. 
ARCHIVES 


Curiously, we must go back to 
Buenos Aires for the real film 
story of the tango. As early as 
1907, there was some short foot- 
age in which the image was 
roughly synchronized with a 
record. 1915 saw a lengthier piece 
of footage, a gaucho melodrama, 
centred on a noted club called 
L’Armenonville. And in 1917, the 
first tango film, called The Tango 
of Death, was made there. 


At the heart of the tango is 
the link between sexuality and 
death, the flourish of artifice in 
life. And to end on an elusively 
cinematic note, there is a filmed 
life-story of Carlos Gardel, made 
by the reclusive Chris Marker, but 
seen, as far as I can tell, by one 
person in a French cultural insti- 
tute in Nicaragua — by chance. 
Elusive and contradictory, the 
tango is still there to be really 
discovered. os) 
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Photos courtesy of Ben Mandelson 
and Hannah Charlton 
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Mlustration by Giblet 


‘Gimme that old time religion’ 
may conjure a vision of America 
that has passed into history but 
throughout certain rural parts of 
the country pockets still exist, 
particularly Baptists of the most 
fundamental sort, usually called 
Primitive Baptists. In its most 
extreme form the old time spirit 
manifests itself in bizarre ways — 
serpent handling and strychnine 
drinking, the Church of God in 
Jesus Christ, and the Holiness 
Church of God; by and large, 
though, many of these small local 
churches and congregations are 
less do-or-die in their displays of 
faith (even though they, like the 
snake handlers, tend to interpret 
the Bible quite literally and 
abstain from dancing, drinking, 
gambling and cosmetics). 

Though spurning the dubious 
proof of belief that snakebite 
might give they do have one 
feature that sets them apart from 
more orthodox Baptist congre- 
gations — the dynamic, charismatic 
preacher. Such preachers are 
worlds apart from the soft-spoken, 
‘comforting’ pastor. Their style 
depends more on outbursts and 
fits, convulsions, crying and 
laughing, speaking in tongues, 
shouting and screaming, all of. 
which can make congregations 
uncomfortable, not to say pro- 
foundly moved. Unlike the ‘fire 
and brimstone’ preachers of the 
Puritans, who seemed intent on 
scaring their congregations into 
submission, the rural Baptist 
preacher uses his charisma to up- 
lift the congregation and sweep it 
with him in his zeal. A number of 
records of such preachers give us 
the chance to compare their styles. 


THE REVEREND BECK 


Reverend I.D. Beck is one of the 
pastors of the Mount Olivet 
Regular Baptist Church, a small 
white congregation in Blackey, 
Kentucky. One of Rev. Beck’s 
most striking (and ingenuous) 
techniques is his self-pronounced 
helplessness before God. He is 
* |. . unable to preach one word 
of the gospel . . .’ unless God sees 
fit, 

He begins his outdoor sermon 
(you can hear small children and 
night insects) in a slow voice; as 
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Much American popular music has close links with religion; 
soul music is a direct descendant of gospel with many of its 
finest practitioners learning their craft as gospel singers. 
Country and rock’n'roll also have the Church as their birth- 
place. Nick Tosches’ biography of Jerry Lee Lewis, “Hellfire’”’, 
documents how a singer who grew up in fear of damnation 
could be torn by the ‘sinfulness’ of his own music. Though 
non-believers have been moved to craziness often enough by 
the likes of Jerry Lee or Little Richard, their predecessors — 
wild-style preachers in small deep south churches — are regarded 
as cranks, Charles K. Noyes attempts to redress the balance by 
taking a serious look at the techniques used by three Baptist 


preachers. 


he progresses his nasal tone bursts 
out in volume, slipping between 


speech, chant and song. The 
excitement rises and he invents 
new uses for words: ‘I can’t 


understand why that we don't 
want to fellowship one another.’ 
His timbre becomes shrill; vowels 
are elongated or swoop upwards. 
He speaks rapidly on a single- 
pitched raw tone, these ragged, 
stretched words being shouted at 
the congregation with the end 
of each line or phrase falling 


musically. 
The subject matter of these 
sermons may be planned in 


advance but the delivery is spon- 
taneous. Reverend Beck’s method 
for giving an overall rhythm to his 
sermon is to interject a sharp 
exhalation -- an audible ‘hah’ — 
after each complete phrase. While 
increasing the fervour of his 
delivery its chief function is to 
help space things out. As the 
sermon dies down, Rev. Beck 
leads the congregation in a lining- 
out hymn, a communal worship 
which re-establishes normal con- 
tact after the fireworks that have 
gone before. 

Beck is aware of the special 
nature of his preaching — the fact 
that it makes him an outsider: 
‘ ... this young man has come 
here to take a recording back to 
Congress, or wherever he takes it, 
put it in the store ... How they 
come singin’ through the hills, no 
doubt in my mind.’ 


THE REVEREND 
STRICKLAND 


In the small town of Ararat, 


Virginia, there is the predominant- 
ly black Clarks Creek Progressive 
Primitive Baptist Church. The 
Preacher is the Reverend James 
Strickland, and the recorded 
example finds him delivering a 
sermon entitled Philip in Samaria. 
Strickland is barely into his 
sermon when he starts to use the 
phrase ‘uh’, much in the same 
way that Beck used ‘hah’; this 
‘uh’ is used as a marker, emphasis- 
ing phrases or passages for the 
congregation — a kind of acoustic 
punctuation that sets sections off. 
As things develop Rev. Strickland’s 
voice takes on a gruffer tone and 
his sentences become shorter and 
simpler. The momentum builds; 
words are growled out, repeated 
over. Syllables are broken down 
and words suddenly rise in pitch. 

The major difference between 
the two recordings is not, in fact, 
the delivery but the congregations. 
Whereas the Mount Olivet believers 
limit themselves to an occasional, 
seemingly half-hearted ‘amen’ 
Reverend Strickland’s testimony 
is supported by vociferous inter- 
jections. 


BROTHER SHERFEY 


Brother John Sherfey, one of the 
pastors of the Fellowship Indepen- 
dent Baptist Church (a largely 
white congregational in Stanley, 
Virginia) is represented on record 
by an unedited 31 minute sermon, 
invitation and prayer, Viewed as a 
whole, Brother Sherfey’s sermon 
is structured similarly to examples 
of improvised music, having ten 
recognisable and regularly-spaced 
peaks of intense emotion. 
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As his excitement grows 
Sherfey’s voice roughens, at 
points approaching a scream, and 
he uses the familiar ‘hah’ and an 
upward pitch swoop on key verbs; 
«old John’s gonna MOVE hah 
after a while Aah I’m gonna 
LEAVE this old robe of flesh 
hah , ..’ His volume is so severe it 
makes small children in the 
congregation cry! He also moves 
around at times, going off-mike to 
address different sections of the 
worshippers. Handclaps emphasis- 
ing particulacly intense passages, 
he uses personal testimony to put 
across his message; stories about 
the death of his loved ones cause 
him to break down and sob, The 
effect on his congregation is 
galvanising. 

Most revealing of Sherfey’s 
power and style is a shorter 
extract from a healing prayer that 
he leads. The preacher is slowly 
joined by other members of the 
congregation, and the prayer 
builds in intensity as members 
join in singing and praying. No 
one stays together in the singing 
— some speed up, slow down, 
stop to add phrases like ‘praise 
God’; the result is a cacophony 
that has a unified, almost regal, 
feel to it. 

The talents of these preachers 
in using such techniques serve to 
ignite the faith and devotion of 
their congregations. Though used 
for purely religious ends, their 
means show a developed and 
honed performance style, unique 
to each individual. @ 


SOURCE RECORDINGS 


Rev. I.D. Beck: The Gospel Ship: 
Baptist Hymns and_ White 
Spirituals from the Southern 
Mountains. New World NW 294, 
White Spirituals. Southern Folk 
Heritage Series. Atlantic 1349. 
Rev. James Strickland: Children 
of the Heav’nly King: Religious 
Expression in the Central Blue 
Ridge. Library of Congress AFC 
L69-L70. 

Brother John Sherfey: Powerhouse 
for God: Sacred Speech, Chant 
and Song in an Appalachian 
Baptist Church. University of 
North Carolina Press 0-8078- 
4084x.@ @@@ 


COLLUSION 37 


by Kevin Brown 
See 


Texas is famous for a rich and 


diverse musical heritage. 
Kevin Brown discovers 
America and finds that 


Austin, Texas in the summer 
of '81 was an affair to be 
remembered. 


| discovered the mid Texas town 
of Austin whilst on a coast to 
coast hike across the USA in the 
summer of 1981. Following any 
musical bait cast before me | 
stayed close to the coast from 
Boston to Washington, crossing 
Virginia and the Carolinas and 
taking in the Smoky Mountains 
before arriving at Nashville. This 
town, although an important land- 
mark within the country music 
world, is somewhat of a cultural 
desert when it comes to live music 
entertainment (apart from the 
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Grand Old you know what). 


Heading south through Alabama, 


Mississippi and Louisiana | arrived 
in New Orleans in time for Mardi 
Gras and those awesome black 
marching bands that come at you 
like express trains on Tequila. 

Moving west I avoided the 
horrors of Houston’s traffic and 
arrived at dawn upon the streets 
of San Antonio. A town filled 
with musical riches, one of the 
most historic being the Gunter 
Hotel where blues singer/slide 
player Robert Johnson made his 
legendary recordings in 1936. 

A few hours away by Grey- 
hound Bus, halfway to Dallas, lies 
Austin — a town where time 
stands still despite the obvious 
threat of commerciality, It was 
love at first sight with this town — 
unlike any other in its mixture of 
old and new, the architecture, 
food and music a true reflection 
of its colourful inhabitants, 


BARRELHOUSE 


For the newcomer, Austin is 
breathtaking in its wide angled 


; 


approach to music. The varied 
traditions set down by Mance 
Lipscombe, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson, Bob Wills, Milton 
Brown, Lightnin Hopkins, Robert 
Shaw, Kenneth Threadgill and 
many more can stil! be seen and 
heard today in practically the 
same joints. The Fabulous 
Thunderbirds, Stevie Ray 
Vaughan, W.C. Clarke and Little 
Charlie (14 years old and front- 
ing his own blues band) are now 
keeping alive the spirit of those 
who faid the original guidelines. 
To see Robert Shaw still playing 
his heart out in a wooden Beer 
Joint is an inspiration to all those 
fortunate enough to find him. 
Robert is one of the last surviving 
Texas barrelhouse pianists, having 
played for many years in the 
nearby lumber camps of the Piney 
Woods, 

City Blues fans would enjoy 
Antones — one of Austin’s biggest 
blues clubs and home to the Albert 
King Blues Band. Hubert Sumlin, 
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who for many years played guitar 
for Howling Wolf, was special 
guest and was introduced by 
Albert to an enthusiastic audience. 
Hubert, too, has now made his 
home in Austin. 

Antones is typical of all I like 
best about Austin’s buildings. 
Some of them have remained un- 
changed since the ‘30s. Original 
neon signs; wooden storefronts; a 
railway that cuts the town in half; 
boardwalks and swing doors, 
They all combine to make Austin 
a living theatre of old Western 
traditions, 


SOAP CREEK SALOON 


Drive to the clock lounge on the 
East side of town and you'll hear 
of the days when Freddie King’s 
guitar tone would shatter the glass 
doors and a young kid named 
Johnny Winter would be waiting 


~ Photos by Kevin Brown 
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his turn to face a predominantly 
Black audience. Meanwhile 
Kenneth Threadgill — ‘The father 
of Austin country music’ had 
opened his doors to hopefuls like 
Janis Joplin. Drive a little further 
north on Lamac Boulevard and 
you'll find the classic ‘Soap Creek 
Saloon’ — a dance hall until 
recently and virtually unchanged 
from the days when Hank Williams 
trod the boards before his un- 
timely death in 1953. 

Country music in Austin is 
just as jt should be, varied and 
executed with taste. A fountain 
of writers falls around this town. 
Guy Clarke, Townes Van Zandt, 
Jimmy Gilmore, Butch Hancock, 
Bobby Bridger and Gary P. Nunn 
are amongst the more successful. 
Though virtually unknown in 
England, their songs have been 
Tecorded by Joe Ely, Willie 
Nelson and Jerry Jeff Walker. The 
standards set by these young 
writers reflects the inspiration to 
be found within Austin’s historic 
back-drops. 

Lovers of Hot Licks will not 
be disappointed with the quality 
of western swing being swung 
around town. It’s hardly surpris- 
ing then that the swing giants of 


the past — Bob Wills, Milton 
Brown, Leon McAuliffe and the 
Light Crust Dough Boys — should 
all be native Texans. 

Today Ray Benson’s Asleep At 
The Wheel- and Alvin Crow’s 
Pleasant Valley Boys are amongst 
the best exponents of the genre. | 
would strongly recommend catch- 
ing either of these bands in an old 
Dance Hall for that ‘total’ experi- 
ence. 


COLD CHILLS 


Soul freaks look out! There’s a 
young lady around town by the 
name of Carmen Bradford who 
can deliver her own style of gospel 
funk in a most spine-chilling 
manner. She, too, can be found 
on 6th St belting it out from the 
corner of the Oasis Lounge, while 
a little further along Nina Katrina 
soothes the passers-by with a 
vocal style reminiscent of Phoebe 
Snow and Tracy Nelson. 

The real die-hard enthusiast 
should not miss the Sunday. 
gatherings in any of the local 
Pentecostal churches. The choirs 
in some are massive and can out- 
number the congregation. A 
preacher accompanied by his own 
rhythm section will not rest until 
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his audience is at fever pitch. 
Religion in Texas can create an 
enormous amount of cash flow 
and all churches can be found in 
the Yellow Business Pages of the 
Austin directory. If a preacher is 
to survive from his donations he 
must present a show that will pull 
a good audience. Here the ‘show- 
biz’ certainly helps, with acting 
ability ° taking priority over 
spiritual belief. 

Many of the churches can be 
found in Austin’s East side where 
much of the Mexican and black 
communities are housed. Here the 
German influenced Mexican 
accordion style can be heard 
streaming from the Spanish radio 
stations in nearby San Antonio. It 
was from these areas that Ry 
Cooder took Flaca Jiminez and 
other Mexican musicians to create 
his ‘Chicken Skin Band’, and sub- 
sequently touring Europe and 
establishing one of the most 
unique sounds of the late ’70s. 


AFTER HOURS 


With Austin accommodating so 
many cultures — Mexican, black, 
cowboy, Swedish, German and 
English — musical ‘cross fertilis- 
ation’ occurs frequently with 
ideas being created that are totally 
unique to the area. This is 
definitely Austin’s secret. 


For example, Ponte Bone plays 
accordion regularly with Joe Ely 
but he also fronts his own band 
which illustrates this crossing of 
traditions. His powerful accordion 
style will fill the Austex Lounge, a 
South Austin beer joint and, 
incidently, Bonnie Raitt’s 
favourite ‘after hours’ performing 
spot. However, he is made to 
sound all the more extraordinary 
by a very bluesy rhythm section 
and a talented slide player whose 
name unfortunately eludes me. 
Sitting in the midnight heat 
watching this band storm along 
was an experience | am not likely 
to forget. 

Austin to me will always be a 
vision of Wurlitzers, cowboy 
harmonies, shoe shines and hot 
tamales, With the present invasion 
of drum machines and pro- 
grammable bass players | hope it 
will always remain its pure and 
simple self, standing as an epitaph 
to the most forgotten and power- 
ful instrument of all ...the human 
voice. [] 


My thanks to Hollis Baker, Art 
Devitalis and the Jacobs family. 


Kae 
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7.6.1973 

| London 

in the parked car, in the traffic 
jam, the young driver in the white 
polo-neck sweater is grinning 
from ear to ear as he presses on 
his musical car horn’ which 
repeatedly plays a section of "The 
William Tell Overture’. The three 
other young men in the cab, all 
wearing tweed jackets, white 
shirts and cravats, are laughing 
uproariouslty and slapping their 
knees: ‘Ha-ha-ha!’ Slap. ‘Ha-ha- 
ha!’ Slap. ‘Ha-ha-ha-ha' Slap, ‘Ha- 
ha!’ Slap. ‘Ha-ha-ha!’ 


9.6.1973 

London. A pub in Smithfield 
Market, 

The two middle-aged women sit 
at a table in the corner alcove. 
Their faces and clothes are neat, 
trim, and almost identical. Their 
knees form a right-angle to each 
other's knees as they sit half- 
turned towards each other, their 
hands folded on their laps, each 
smoking a cigarette of the same 
brand. The cigarette packets are 
on the table in front of them, 
each packet containing the same 
number of cigarettes. In front of 
each woman is a gin and tonic 
with a small slice of lemon. They 
look not quite at each other but 
just past each other's right ear, 
They each have a fixed smile on 
their faces as they sing inaudibly 
in time to the juke-box. 


24.12.1973 

The M1 Motorway, Leicestershire. 
Cars move alongside each other 
on the three northbound lanes of 
the motorway, in and out of the 
patches of fog. Behind the 
windows, drivers and passengers 
silently mouth the words of 
“White Christmas” in time with 
their car radios. 


25.3.1975 

London: Farringdon Road, ECi, 
A man with one leg considerably 
shorter than the other, lurching 
along whistling: “I Could Have 
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Danced All Night’’. 


28.1.1976 

London: Moorfields Eye Hospital: 
Annie Zunz Ward, 

The line of women in dressing- 
gowns, black glasses and head- 
phones, sit in their armchairs 
staring at the colour television. 
On screen is a singer singing “‘l 
Only Have Eyes For You”. 


18.9.1976 

The Dome, Brighton. 

To the left of the proscenium 
arch: a man seated at a Wurlitzer 
organ and a silver haired man 
behind a drum kit. 

The red velvet curtains part. 
A woman in a skin-tight pink 
satin leotard, silver tights and 
pink stiletto heel shoes stand in 
the centre of the stage. She is 
blindfolded; a round wooden 
stick is stuck in her mouth; on the 
stick she balances a solid rubber 
ball. From the Wurlitzer comes 
a sustained high note, building in 
volume as the woman opens her 
legs and executes a slow splits, the 
ball balanced precariously on 
the stick. 

The curtains close. 

The curtains open. Onstage stands 
a young woman in a tight blue 
dress covered with sequins; her 
head is hidden inside the bell of a 
silver tuba, 

The curtains close, 

The curtains open. At the front of 
the stage stands a woman in a 
long white dress. Her arms are 
stretched out, her fists clenched. 
At the rear of the stage is a music 
stand supporting a glass disc on 
which is engraved a clock face 
with a black hour hand which is 
spinning. The hour hand comes to 
a halt at eleven o’clock and the 
woman quivers from head to toe 
as a tiny hammer hits the silver 
bell on the top of the glass clock 
eleven times. 

The curtains close. 


Phil and Bet performing “Nobody Loves A Fairy” at the Old Time 
Music Hall, in the Church Institute, Tipton St. John, April 1978. 


23.2.1978 

Glasgow. St George’s Square. 
2.50pm 

A man playing a harmonica and 
walking along the pavement just 
too fast for people to put any 
coins in the cap which he holds in 
his outstreched hand. 


14.5.1978 

London, Smithfield Market. 4am, 
In the main Meat Market, among 
the thousands of butchers’ hooks 


* is a small dance floor. A uniform- 


ed policeman is dancing a slow, 
awkward waltz with a_ tiny 
woman in along, white dress. Her 
face is Jevel with the silver buckle 
on his belt; he holds her gingerly 
by the waist with his left hand, 
which also holds his helmet. On- 
Stage, against a pink tinselled 
backdrop, a fat middle-aged man 
in a pin-striped suit jacket and 
waistcoat, his trousers round his 
ankles, is crooning into the micro- 
phone. 
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25.6.1977 

Herkules: Wilhemsohe, Kassel, 
Germany, 

It was dusk. After the storm. 
Towering into the sky was the 
statue of Herkules, standing with 
one leg bent forward, hand on 
hip, leaning on a huge stone club. 
He stood on top of a stone 
pyramid which was on top of a 
massive building of rough-hewn 
stone blocks which housed a 
silent, empty pumping station. 
Thick mist muffled any sound 
except that of the water dripping 
from the archways and the high 
pine trees on either side of the 
ravine below. Black rooks circled 
overhead. A series of artificial 


cascades descended into the mist 
rising from the ravine. The 
hundreds of stone steps were 
covered with wet moss. The mist 
swirled and eddied. Grinning 
gargoyles loomed up for a moment 
and then were gone. Stone figures 
with puffed-out cheeks and 
bulging eyes leaned over pools full 
of fat golden fish lying motionless 
beneath the surface of the dark 
water. For a few moments the 
mist cleared from the ravine to 
reveal three men in overcoats 
seated on a bench far below, 
gazing into the mist in a second 
valley below them, from which 
came the sound of distant 
trumpets. 
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illustrations by Peter Court 


LETTERS TO: COLLUSION, 14 Peto Place, London NW1. 


GAY RECORDS 


Chris Kirk's What @ Difference a 
Gay Makes in Collusion 4 was a 
most welcome article on a 
neglected genre — but even given 
the self-imposed limitations of his 
subjective approach the piece was 
still basically a missed opportunity. 

Splitting hairs first, it has to 
be said that an article that sings 
the praises of Ray Davies without 
mentioning "See My Friend”, 
Pete Shelley and “Ever Fallen in 
Love (With Someone You 
Shouldn’t Fall in Love With)” 
and, if you like, David Bowie’s 
“The Bewlay Brothers”, is a bit 
on the patchy side to say the least. 

My disappointment was com- 
pounded by the following quote: 
‘If you’re beginning to get the im- 
pression that most gay orientated 
music over the years has been of a 
fairly high standard, let me dis< 
iNusion you.’ Er... well, | hadn't 
really gained that impression at 
all, Pretty much the opposite, in 
fact. | thought Chris’s record 
choice definitely suffered from a 
surfeit of tackiness. Too many 
effete wine ‘bar favourites 
(Jobriath! Peter Straker! | ask 
you). Not enough funk militants 
and early '60s fab subversives. 

The lack of space given to gay 
disco was unforgivable — the 
disco revival and the rise of funk 
in the mid’70s_ was largely 
initiated by gays. This rise to 
prominence Is not measurable by 
discographies alone and it hardly 
does the phenomenon justice by 
merely throwing in a few cursory 
remarks about the Boystown 
Gang and Village People. 

All | can really offer in the 
space of a letter is a small portion 
of my own subjectivity, so here 
are a few more reference points 
for interested readers: 

1, If Chris Kirk can cite Donovan 
and Jody Miller and get away 


with it, then 1’m recommending 
Goffin and King’s ‘‘He’s Back in 
Town”. But for one solitary (and 
ambiguously ‘catty’) reference to 
‘she’ it would be a gay classic. 

2. All of the Brill Building output 
is worth listening to, but undis- 
puted masters of interchangeable 
gender are Bacharach and David 
of “Message to Michael/Martha” 
fame. Sex roles remain ill-defined 
in some of their greatest songs 
(maybe the opening lines of ‘1 
Say a Little Prayer’ stretch 
androgyny a bit too far, but just 
who is talking to who in “Walk on 
By”?). 

3. Smokey Robinson has an un- 
surpassed sensitivity when dealing 
with |-u-v. I’ve yet to hear a more 
hesitant hetrosexuality than that 
conveyed in ‘Shop Around’’, 
“My Guy” contains a classic fine 
or two (‘no muscle bound man’s 
gonna take my hand from my 
guy’). Smokey also does a great 
version of “Walk on By”, and | 
haven't even mentioned “The 
Hunter Gets Captured By the 
Game”, “Don't Mess With Bill”, 
etc. 

4. Gaudio and Crewe’s stuff for 
the Four Seasons deserves a 
mention — particularly “Walk 
Like a Man” where the central 
character has just been jilted by 
his girlfriend and is scared about 
her ‘telling dirty lies to my friends’, 
The combination of paranoia, 
pride and hidden intent adds up 
to a great assertion of gay con- 
sciousness, Gaudio and Crewe 
incidentally wrote Labelle’s 
“Lady Marmalade”. Food for 
feminist thought .. . 

5. The early '60s vacuum between 
the fading of the original rock’n’ 
roll pioneers and the coming of 
Merseybeat is inhabited by some 
truly camp classics. The origins of 
that warged libido are a chapter in 
themselves but suffice to mention 
here Pomus and Shuman’s ‘Turn 


Me Loose” and “I'm a Man” — 
not the Fabian originals but the 
Adam Faith covers. The sound of 
a man trying to grow into a suit 
several sizes too big for him. 
Finding hidden sermons in 
entendre can be a dodgy business 
but great fun too. Keep searchin’. 
Rob Chapman © 
Clapham, London. 


coe 
AMM 


Since your article on the group 
AMM (Collusion 3) drew a rather 
negative response (and from the 
people it directly concerned too!), 
} though't I’'d spend 16p to tell 
you that, for what it’s worth, | 
thought the article easily the most 
intriguing and stimulating bit of 
music journalism I’ve read since 
the last time | read a lengthy 
piece by either Lester Bangs (now 
sadly dead, of course) or Nick 
Kent (in other words, since God 
knows when). 

I don’t know what the group 
mean when they complain about 
ideas coming across as ‘embarras- 
sing’ and ‘offensive’; nothing 
came across that way to me. I'd 
never heard of the group until | 
read Hannah Charlton’s article 
and, as I say, | was fascinated. 
Still, 1 guess no article, no matter 
how positive and carefully con- 
sidered, could hope to please a 
group that is as much concerned 
with defining itself as it is with 
playing; a group which seems to 
see (perhaps a wee bit pompously, 
probably realistically) no cutting 
off points between improvisation, 
ideas about improvisation, and 
any other ‘extraneous’ activities 
carried out by its members. 

Alan Sussams 
Brighton, Sussex. 4 


* 
LAP STYLEE 
STEEL GUITAR 


Your magazine is wonderful. 
Your article on Hawaiian guitar 
and steel-bodied guitars was of 
particular interest to me as } have 
owned and played Nationals since 
1958, 

Although Blind Boy Fuller did 
in fact play asteel-bodied National 
he cannot be counted among the 
bottleneck or slide players. As far 
as | know, he only made one cut 
on record playing this technique. 
Kokomo Arnold, however, did 
play slide as well as using a steel- 
bodied instrument. His speed as a 
slide player should be mentioned 
as well as the fact that he was left- 
handed. A few of his instrumental 
introductions to his songs rank 
amongst some of the first and 
best pieces of free improvising in 
country blues. Mention should 
also be made of Blind Willie 
Johnson: his ‘Dark was the 
Night” in particular, is a superb 
piece of music. It is concerned 
almost purely with the ‘sound’ of 
slide or bottleneck blues playing. 
The form is totally outside any- 
thing else | have ever heard from a 


country blues artist. Once again | 
believe it is free-improvisation. 

Robert Johnson (no relation 
to Willie) was also omitted from 
your article. It has been aconstant 
source of delight to me to play 
Johnson’s “Preaching Blues’ to 
anybody who has the slightest 
interest in music. Most refuse to 
believe that it is one person 
playing. Also, the intensity of his 
music never fails to grasp even the 
first time listener to country blues 
bottleneck playing. 


You mentioned that ‘it took 
the folk revival of the early 60s 
...’ to bring the Dobro and slide 
playing back into fashion, ‘... 
although this time as a bluegrass 
instrument.’ This may have been 
true in the USA but certainly in 
this country, @/so during the early 
‘60s — in fact in the late ’50s | 
was using the National guitar that 
I still use today. | was also the 
first person to play it dap stylee’ 
and as a country blues instrument. 
It may amaze you to also know 
that I stumbled on this style of 
playing purely by accident. At 
that time there were few, if in 
fact any, records available of this 


style of playing. | adapted 
numbers | had heard on the radio 
(Voice of America — whatever 


happened to Willis Connover?) by 
Big Bill Broonzy and Huddie 
Ledbetter. 

Real country blues .. . the 
deep stuff . . . only revealed itself 
much later on! When the blues 
revival came along I had been 
playing steel-bodied National in 
the slide/bottle-neck style for 
about six or seven years. It was 
during that time that I met lan 
Anderson (from Bristol, not the 
other one) who also had a 
resonator guitar — a wooden one 
with no name on it. He saw my 
guitar and miraculously went out 
and found himself a beautifully 
engraved National. [ think 
between us we made the instru- 
ment much sought after again. 

I bought my first National for 
seven pounds! O 
Mike Cooper 
Readins, Berkshire. 
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Jive 12inch. T36. Peech Boys rip-off on the 
edge of disintegration. 


Thunderbolt! Honkin’ R&B Sax Instrumentals 
1952-1956. Krazy Kat KK778. 

Be Young Be Foolish Be Happy The Tams. 
From The Best of the Tams. ABC Records 
ABCL 5118, Sublime beach classic. 

New Orleans Parade George Lewis leads 
the Eureka Brass Band. Cadillac SGC/MLP 
12-104. Welcome re-issue. 

Rockin’ Rollin’ Rainwater Marvin Rainwater 
Bear Family Records BFX 15079. Crucial 
rockabilly. 

Gone For Good O.V. Wright. Charly CRB 1050. 
Waiting In the Lobby of Your Heart Hank 
Thompson. From The Best of Hank Thompson 
and the Brazos Valley Boys. SM-1878. 

Light Years Away (Dub)Warp 9. Arista 12inch 
ARIST 12 531. 

Balafon Gilberto Gil. From Refavela. Philip 
6349 329 (Brazil). 


best selection of music books intown 


234 Camden HighStreet- London NW1- 


01.485 8944 Mon-Sat 10-6 Thursl1-6 
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The Dub Factor Black Uhuru. IslandMPLS 9756. 


DAVID TOOPXS 
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O) Every Bit of It Charlie Parker, with various 


a i : ae groups. Spotlite SPJ 1501. 1945 sessions, 
O Come with Me Tania Maria. Concorde Piquante O including Sarah Vaughan (brilliant) and Slim 


OCIP-200. Effervescence of Brazilian scat. Gaillard out-takes. 
om Astrud Gilberto Album. Verve VLP 9087 CO Swing Low, Sweet Spiritual Albert Ayler. 
Juicy Fruit Mtume, 12” single. Epic TA 3424. — Osmosis 4001 (Holland). Melancholy and 
© The most hypnotic of summer disco. 4: ~ traditional. With Call Cobbs. 
o Mbilia Bel avec Seigneur Ley Rochereau. Genidia C) The Perfect Beat Polydor POLDC 5095 
$D16. Female singer and revered guitarist/song- — Compilation (sic) of Tommy Boy hits, with 
© writer; epitome of Zaire’s lilting dance music. Froggy segue version on side two. 
Mpongo Love Safari-Ambiance. SAS SNE 047.2) The Vocal Groups Album Savoy 2241 (us) 


Another of Zaire's top women singers. 40s and '50s black vocal (male) groups, Ink- 
O joo Sunny Ade. Sunnyalade Records SALPS spots and Ravens influences rampant. : 
© 35. Nigerian version of Synchro System. Albert Ayler Quintet at Slugs Saloon Base LP 


of Minutes Celia Cruz, Hector Lavoe, Ruben > 3032 (italy) with a very young Shannon Jackson. 
Blades, Mon Rivera, Yomo Toro. Fania — JM ~ The Poet Bobby Womack. Motown STML 
00525. Salsa superstar line up, young, old, 42168. Last year’s, but gets endless plays, still. 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, New York, © Hooligan 69 Tubby’s dub plate. Bass definitely 
Superfly Soundtrack Curtis Mayfield. RSO RS1- O rugged. 


3046. The Joe Meek Story Decca DPA 3035/6. Still 
African Dances. Original Music 601. Mid-’70s C)some tricks to be had from this one. 


Cane heavy Latin strains. 4, Synchro System Sunny Ade. Island LPS 9737. 
Wild Wild Young Women (of rockabilly) “Hi, We're the Miracles Motown 230-15-058 
© Rounder 1031. ; (Germany). Their first album, before Claudette 
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NOMAD 


Mail Order Records 


Nomad specialises in all kinds of non-western 
music, including : 

@ African 

@ Carribean — Soca and Calypso 

® Latin—Salsa and Samba 

® Asian — Indian and Pakistani classical 


We also have a wide range of traditional and 
ethnic music from all parts of the world, and can 
obtain most imports and specialist releases. 


Current stocks include Nigerian albums from 
King Sunny Ade, Fela Kuti and Prince Nico. 


Send an sae for our catalogue, stating your area of 
interest, to:- 
Nomad Mail Order 
41, The Ridgeway 
London 
NW11 8QP 


Now available: 
Viva Zimbabwe Compilation - £4.50 
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ACTUAL 83 


F ISSTIVAI MUSIC » DANCE 
vty L 4 PERFORMANCE 


ALEX SCHLIPPENBACH QUARTET () EVAN PARKER ») LAN SILVA 
PAUL LOVENS () ALTERATIONS }) PETER CUSACK °) STEVE 
BERESFORD ©) DAVID TOOP () TERRY DAY © THE TIPPET PROJECTS 
KEITH TIPPET () ELTON DEAN |) MARK CHARIG © LARRY STABBINS 
NICK EVANS () TONY LEVIN © TRISTAN HONSIGER © KATY DUCK 
TOSHINORI KONDO }) SEAN BERGIN } OVARY LODGE AUGMENTED 
JULIE TIPPETS () FRANK PERRY ) MARCIO MATTOS © PHIL 
WACHSMANN © SPONTANEOUS MUSIC ENSEMBLE }) JOHN 
STEVENS () NIGEL COOMBES () ROGER SMITH ») TALISKER 
FRANKIE ARMSTRONG () ISKRA 1903 () CATALOGUE \) BION GYSIN 
STEVE LACY () VIOLETTA FERRER ( RAMOND BONI © ANNICK NAZATI 
) IRENE SCHWEIZER () JOELLE LEANDRE /) MONIEK TOEBOSCH 
HARRY BECKET () DAVE DEFRIES () JON CORBETT © DAVE 
HOLDSWORTH () HOWARD RILEY ©) PETER KOWALD () ELSA 
WOLLIASTON () FRED FRITH ) SKELETON CREW ( DUCK & COVER 
TOM.CORA () DAGMAR KRAUSE |) CHRIS CUTLER © STEVE POTTS 
MAL WALDRON 


AFRICAN RECORD CENTRE 
116 WHITFIELD ST. LONDON W.1 


TEL.O1 -387 5550 August 23rd to 28th 1983 
ICA Theatre, The Mall. London SW1. 


VIDEO PRODUCTION AND EDITING 
AUDIO CASSETTE DUPLICATION 
COMPUTER GRAPHICS 


Po ee 


= 
FOR BEST CONDITION ' 
UK PRESSINGS 


50'S& 60's 


Top Floor, 10A Bradbury Street, London N16 
@ 01-249 9212 
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TRADE SHOP 

130 Talbot Road 

London W11 
8541 


EXTRACT FROM ROSA SILBER 
| 
| 


Distributed by 
RECOMMENDED RECORDS and 
LE REY RECORDS 


69 Swinburne Court, ONLY £2.70 
Denmark Hill, : 
London, SED. inc P+ P 


+@ Sensational& original offering of mrnusic & sound you can seldom place, rarely hear,or hardly ever fincl.... 


IN 


Cl 
Lees STAL IG HEISE Singers & Players 
UR 24 OQutch( PLEXUS-KMH709222) & Japenese imports only 
— Mark Stewart &Meffia 
LP2SC cassette available fram ROIR,N.Y. U.S. imports only 
ONE WAY SYSTEM — Dub Syndicate 
LP2S second aloum Licensed through Cherry Red Records 
CHAPTER 0 — Playgroup 
LPe7 African Heed Charge third sibum due in Oct. 
mew London Underground single (onuss) followed by six-track SSram. 
: (LP2a my 
also watch out for brand new series of 72° EPs ( Entertainment Plates ) featuring 
AKABUS the CIRCUITS fON-UEPOO1), SHARON NELSON & the BACKROOM (ON-UEPOO2) 


ONU SOUND RECORDS f 
Studio 345 OG&N Warehouse MetropaiittanVVharf VvappingVWvall London E41 Tel. 01-481-2465 R 
nt ia i) ae a Ie. ss st ST 
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IN THE STREETS 
(instrumental version) 
(C. Alexander/C, Rose/M. Sterr/M. Johnson} 


PRINCE CHARLES & 
THE CITY BEAT BAND 


Produced by ©. Alexander & C. Rose 
ee, Licensed from Solid Platinum Records, USA 
Yap, © 1983 Greyhound Record Productions 
"ae 


Pe, Brampton Music Ltd 
ee, aw 


MO reser TEES 


Greyhound Records the home 
of TROUBLE FUNK 


Troublefunk — Troublefunk Express 
Slim — It’s In the Mix 


Available NOW from the best 
record shops! 


137 Blenheim Crescent London W.!! 


INDEPENDENCE... STYLE. QUALITY ... DIVERSITY 
ROUGH TRADE RECORDS ANNOUNCES ITS NEW RELEASES 
CURRENT: 


WEEKEND "LIVE AT RONNIE SCOTTS" (Mini-aloum Weekend's last release} 
IVOR CUTLER “WOMEN OF THE WORLD" (Single) 


“PRIVILEGE” (Album) 


VIRGINIA ASTLEY: "FORM GARDENS WHERE WE FEEL SECURE” (Instrumental Album) 


IMMINENT: 
DISLOCATION DANCE 
THE FALL 
THE SMITHS 
ROBERT WYATT. 


PO {Members of Duel Emmo, AC Marias and others) 


"**SNEWS EXTRA‘ *** FROM SLASH RECORDS N _¥.C ROUGH TRADE BRINGS YOU: 
THE DREAM SYNDICATE 


VIOLENT FEMMES. 
RANK AND FILE 


ROUGH TRADE RECORDS, DISTRIBUTED BY THE CARTEL, 
STOCKED BY ALL THE BEST RECORD SHOPS, WORLD-WIDE 


SEVEN DIALS 


JAZZ 


C LU B 27 Shelton St. Covent Garden 
London WC2 


EVERY THURSDAY 
THE BEST IN LIVE JAZZ 
AND IMPROVISED MUSIC 


Coming Events; 
August 25th 


September 1st 
Bobby Wellins Quartet 
tember Sth 


Blues Night with Jimmy Roche & 
Roger Sutton 
September 22nd 
Stinky Winklas 
September 29th 
Together for the first time 
Evan Parker/Bobby Weillins 


at 8 es i. 5 


or F\ 
2 & 


3 BUCK STREET 
LONDON NW 1 
(CAMDEN TOWN) 


folk department has moved 
from 180 Shaftesbury Avenue, WC2 
to the basement of our International Bookshop — 129/131 


Charing Cross Road, London WC2H OEQ. Tel: 01-734.0782. 
And we're open longer hours — Mon-Fri 10-6.30, Sat 10-6. 
The jazz department is now trading as Ray‘s Jazz Shop at the 
old address. 
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WORLD MUSIC 
HITS DEPTFORD 


— for the second year! 


The New Albany Empire 
Douglas Way, Deptford, London SE8. 


fe + | September 8-tith 1983 
ee. 


/ ™> As we go to press, the following ecstatic possibilities await confirmation: 
; s Pi 7" MALOVOI, KANDA BONGO MAN, MARCIA GRIFFITHS, THE ROCK 
RBG Coeche oe ee Be «fe STEADYCREW FROMNEW YORK, FAB FIVE FREDDY & 
Dancatkam Shaw Theatre 25-29 October’ BP y FRIENDS, DUD PUKWANA'S ZILA, JULIAN BAHULA AND THE IPI 
SUNDA West Java) Euston Rd NW1 at 7.30pm Paes 


SEASON 


Exciting music and dance 
from five countries 


TOMBI DANCERS, FRANK CHICKENS, JAZZ ARIKA, GREEK 


Music from Shaw Theatre 27 November DANCERS, LANZEL, THE PEPSI POETS, ROBERT WYATT, 
IRAN at 7.30pm i LAUREL AND HARDY, HI-JINX, THE BACUP COCONUT DANCERS 
Music from Shaw Theatre 29 January | ; 
PERU at 7.30pm ' q ¥ Latin American % American % African % Indian % Scottish 
Dance from Shaw Theatre 26 February % English 3 Irish % Greek % Afro-Caribbean * 
INDIA at 7.30pm 
Balle from Shaw Theatre 27, 28 cole 3% Break-dancing % Toasting - Rapping % 
! % Scratching ¥ Socah % Salsa % Jazz % 
pot Tickets and Information from:— WORLD MUSIC COCKTAILS % SOUTH AMERICAN, CARIBBEAN, AFRICAN FOOD 
Op Arts Worldwide, 41 Pember Road, 
London NW10 5LT. Ring box office for further details, confirmations and ticket prices. 


Telephone: (01) $69 7599 


WHAT OTHER FESTIVAL WOULD 
COMBINE A GAMELAN ORCHESTRA 
FROM BALI WITH MEXICAN STREET 
MUSICIANS, INDIA’S FINEST SAROD 
PLAYER WITH A KORA & XYLOPHONE 
BAND FROM THE IVORY COAST AND THE 
HEMEL HEMPSTEAD BRASS BAND WITH 
FOLK DANCERS FROM RAJASTHAN? 


Four weeks of open air concerts, workshops, lectures, films and river trips. 
August 8 to September 10 in Holland Park and the Commonweatth Institute. 


7PHONE NOW FOR YOUR FREE PROGRAMME ; 
01-602 0702 (Commonwealth Institute) or 01-633 1707 (GLC) 


(with financial assistance from the GLC) 
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mT THE DECK! 


No, dummy, the tape deck! 

Why loiter in limbo, 

looked down on by your peers? 

Achieve acceptability the easy way — 

with our newest exclusive Cassette triple-offer. 
Like this... 


>). T= | HE NME/ACE CASE —Elite R +B of vintage 
rarity, culled from the eee of the tasteful 

Ace organisation. 

ae SMILE JAMAICA — 21 track salute to 21 years 
of reggae from JAs sceptred isle. 

MAD MIX Ii— NMES own judicious 
scrambling of the best and brightest 

in 1983... All available only through NME. 
Every Thursday 40p 
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AVAILABLE AUG. 1Sth- 


Y Records 


FORTHCOMING: NEW SUN RA album ‘RAYS FROM THE OUTER DARKNESS: AVAILABLE OCTOBER PLUS LONDON APPEARANCES. . . 
NEW SHRIEKBACK ALBUM OCTOBER 14th. 


